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HIGH AND DRY. 


From hour to hour the tide drops down, 
With lessening force the current flows, 

The shelving banks are bare and brown, 
And narrower yet the river grows, 

And where its broadest flood was spread, 

Shines slender as a silver thread. 


Left high upon the shingly shore, 
The vessel lies with slanting keel, 
Till all around her hull once more 
The slow-returning waters steal, 
And lift and bear her, fast and far, 
To where the fuller currents are. 


So we, whom fortune’s ebbing waves 
Have left upon a barren beach, 
Whose hopes are laid in nameless graves, 
Whose joys are passed beyond our reach, 
May patient wait; subduing pain, 
The tide that ebbed must flow again. 


And as it deepens — lo! the bark 
Of life, with all its good and ill, 
Shall rise upon the waters dark ; 
Its prow shall lift, its sails shall fill, 
And, borne by currents strong and free, 
Glide onward to the shoreless sea. 
— Selected. 





The Outlook. 

It will be remembered that in the election for 
governor in Connecticut last November, the 
413 ballots cast for the Prohibitionist candi- 
date contained the word ‘*for” before the 
title of each office on the State ticket, whereas 
the election law requires that the ballot shall 
contain only the name of the office and that 
of the person voted for to fillit. In certain 
towns the election officers threw out 103 of 
these Prohibitionist ballots; the rest were 
counted. When the returns were made, the 
Democrats claimed that their candidate, 
Judge Morris, was elected by a clear majority 
of 26. The Republicans disputed this claim, 
contending that had the rejected ballots been 
counted like the rest, there would -have been 
no election by the people, and the Legislature 
would have had to choose a governor. On 
this ground Gov. Bulkeley refused to sur- 
render his office, and has since that time ex- 
ercised its functions, the Democratic State 
Senate declining to unite with the Hotse for 
the purpose of choosing his successor. A re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut in a contested local election case 
occurring in Branford, recognizes the legality 
of the ** for’ ballots when used by an entire 
party. This decision will have the effect to 
vindicate Gov. Bulkeley’s course, and will 
devolve upon the Legislature the duty of 
electing the new governor. 








The “ baccarat” scandal has been the sen- 
sation of the week — revived by the revela- 
tions of the trial in which Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming sought to vindicate his wounded 
“honor.” That unhappy baronet was a 
friend of the Prince of Wales, and, with his 
royal highness, was a guest at Tranby Croft 
last September, where, in a game of baccarat, 
he was detected in cheating and compelled to 
sign an incriminating agreemert no longer to 
play cards. Every effort was made to keep 
the seandal secret; but it having got wind, 
the baronet felt called upon to bring suit with 
4 view to explaining his written promise and 
recalling it, and of sustaining his social and 
military position. The world cares but little 
about the baronet, but it does concern itself 
—the religious world particularly — with the 
discreditable connection of the Prince of 
Wales with the affair. The baronet was his 
friend; the counters used were the Prince’s 
Owo; he is accustomed to carry them with 
him to country houses, and generally is banker 
at games where the stakes run as high as $500, 
orpossibly higher. In other words, the Prince 
of Wales, who may at any moment be called 
to the throne of Great Britain, fosters by his 
example and practice one of the most fasci- 
nating and demoralizing vices of the present 
day. There is probably nothing new in this 
revelation. The Prince’s gambling habits and 
debts are no secret to the English people. 
But when he is compelled to testify in court 
that his intimate friend is a blackleg, as in 
the recent case, his degradation becomes pain- 
ful. The religious proprieties and convictions 
of the people are shocked by it. Radical op- 
position to his succession is strengthened by 
it. The offended social conscience rightly 
Urges that ‘‘ the time past should suffice; ” 
that the Prince should rectify his ways, and 


: hereafter live a godly, righteous and sober 
ife.” 








_The volume of immigration this year prom- 
‘ses to far exceed that of any previous corre- 
*ponding period. From January 1 to May 31, 
259,636 aliens landed at our four principal 
Atlantic ports alone —Baltimore, Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia — and much of 
the increase comes from those countries which 
furnish the least desirable material for citizen- 
thip. ‘The government is taking steps to en- 
force the law against prohibited classes, and 
has asked the co-operation of the great steam- 
‘hip companies to sift their passengers and 
Tefuse to receive for transportation insane, 
idiotic or diseased persons, paupers, polyga- 
‘ists, convicts, and persons coming under 
‘ontract to labor; and the principal compa- 
Nes have expressed willingness to comply 
With this request and to examine proposed 
‘mmigrants prior to embarkation. ‘The govern- 
‘ent will also cancel its contracts with State 
‘rds of immigration, and take the supervis- 
°n into its own hands —an important step, 
When it is learned that at Baltimore, for ex- 


ample, a single inspector — and he a German 
consul and the salaried agent of a German 
steamship company — has been the only mem- 
ber of the Maryland board who supervised 
the 23,000 immigrants who entered that port 
during the first five months of the current 
year — one of the other members having died, 
and the third being engrossed in private 
business! * With federal inspection here, and 
a rigid scrutiny on the other side, most of 
the ‘‘ undesirables’ can be kept out. But 
even if this be accomplished, there is still the 
problem of what to do with the vast hordes 
of ‘‘desirables,”” who come here and form 
communities by themselves, retaining their 
language and demanding that their schools 
shall be conducted in a foreign tongue. The 
question is a serious and urgent one — What 
shall be done with these non-assimilative 
classes? It is a question which our National 
Legislature should promptly attempt to solve. 








Canada has lost her foremost public man in 
the death of Sir John A. Macdonald, who 
has heen the most prominent of her leaders 
in molding her government and poliey for 
over two-score years. It was in 1844 that he 
entered the Parliament of Upper Canada. 
Since that time, with but brief interruptions, 
he has been constantly before the people in 
various offices — receiver general, commis- 
sioner of crown lands, attorney general, com- 
missioner on the Alabama claims, prime 
minister. He held the latter office for six 
years after the consolidation of the British 
North American provinces in 1867, with the 
effecting of which be had much to do. Again, 
in 1878, when the Mackenzie government 
was defeated, Sir John Macdonald came into 
power as the head of the new Conservative 
administration, and during the last thirteen 
years he has maintained his position against 
every attempt to dislodge him. The Canadi- 
an Pacific Railway, like the Dominion itself, 
is largely of his creation, toxether with the 
lines of steamers which ply east and west 
and make that road the swiftest connection 
between London and Hong Kong. He leaves 
no adequate successor, nO one who possesses 
his winning personal qualities and great sa- 
gacity. ‘‘ Without him,” says one cf our ex- 
changes, ‘the fictitious strength of the 
Tories will soon be dissipated, and a fresh 
appeal to the people would seem to be im- 
minent. That such an appeal will be pro- 
ductive of gain to the Liberals, is a foregone 
conclusion, and however sincerely the great 
Conservative leader’s host of friends will 
mourn his demise, they cannot deny it will 
tend to clear the political atmosphere.”’ 








Bricfer Comment. 


HE bisection of Greece by a canal connecting 

the gulfs of Athens and Corinth is nearly ac- 
complished. The cutting is a straight and level one, 
96 wide and 36 deep. It has nolocks. A railroad 
bridge spans it at the Corinth end, but at sucha 
height — 164 feet—as to afford no hindrance to ves- 
sels passing through. It is estimated that at least 
1,200 of these, averaging 1,500 tons each, will annu- 
ally use this new and shorter passage. 





E government is prepared to redeem the $51,- 

000,000 of 4 1-2 per cent. bonds which mature 
Sept. 1, but is willing to extend the same at 1 1-2 
per cent. Nearly one half of these are held by the 
national banks. Secretary Foster had a conference 
with leading New York financiers last week, to 
learn on what terms a portion of these bonds could 
be extended. The bankers decided that the pro- 
posed 1 1-2 per cent. conversion would not sustain 
the bonds at par, and advised, therefore, that the 
government offer holders who may wish to retain 
these bonds the privilege of doing so at a 2 per cent. 
rate of interest. They were of the opinion that 
such an arrangement would benefit the country at 
large; whereas a lower rate would tend to contract 
the currency at a time when an increase of the cir- 
culating medium would be needed “for the move- 
ment of the abundant coming crops of every varie- 
ty.”” The Secretary will consider this advice. 





HEN the committee of ‘‘ eight ministers and 

seven ruling elders,’’ appointed by the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly to confer witb the di- 
rectors of Union Theological Seminary ‘in regard 
to the relations of said seminary to the General As- 
sembly,’’ shall present themselves before the board 
of directors for that purpose, they will ascertain offi- 
cially what they already know—that the Union 
Seminary regards the veto of Prof. Briggs’ appoint- 
ment as a usurpation of powers never given or in- 
tended to be given to the General Assembly, and 
that Dr. Briggs will be retained in his professorship. 
Princeton and Union will stand farther apart than 
ever; and the action taken in Detroit at the last As- 
sembly must either be recalled or modified next year 
in the Oregon meeting, or Union will insist on eccle- 
siastical as well as theological independence. 





E peaceful surrender of the “Itata’’ to the 

naval forces of the United States at Iquique 
last week has relieved our government from compli- 
cations that might have proved serious. The 5,000 
rifles and 2,000,000 rounds of ammunition on board 
will be held by Admiral McCann, and the vessel it- 
self, as soon as necessary repairs are made, will be 
conveyed back to San Diego, and be submitted to the 
jurisdiction of the United States Court. If it be 
proved that she received the contraband arms and 
ammunition on board on the high seas, the case 
against her will certainly be minimized — perhaps 
nothing more than contempt of court will be charged, 
and she may escape with a fine instead of forfeiture. 
Evidently the Chilean insurgent leaders expect recog- 
nition of belligerent rights, at least, asa reward for 
yielding up the ship; and as a sort of quasi-recogni- 
tion has been accorded to them in the progress of 
negotiations, the formal recognition may follow. 


N the 26th day of last February 1,000,000 enu- 
QO merators took the census of India. The re- 
sults have been tabulated, with the surprising outcome 
that the total population is 286,000,000 — an increase 
of 26,000,000 since 1881. Of this astounding aggre- 
gate British India proper contains 220,500,000 people, 
and exercises ‘‘a quasi and semi-feudal authority” 
over the remaining 65,500,000 souls. Unless it be in 
China, there is no region on the globe so densely 
populated. In this country we have less than 18 
persons to the square mile; in Bengal ‘every square 
mile, cultivated or not, supports an average of 474 
persons, this including swamps and untillable soil.’’ 
With such a revelation as this census gives, our mis- 
sionary societies should be stimulated to most heroic 
endeavors. These millions should not “ perish for 








lack of knowledge.” 


Our Editors. 
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REV. JAMES H. POTTS, D. D. 
Editor Michigan Christian Advocate. 


HOLINESS — WHAT IT IS NOT, AND 
WHAT IT IS. 

N°? attentive reader of the Holy Script- 

ures can fail to observe that they con- 
tain some exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises, as well as some high and authoritative 
commands in respect to the character and ex- 
tent of the Christian life — the possibilities 
of divine grace in the human heart. ‘ Be ye 
holy, for Iam holy.” ‘ Be ye therefore per- 
fect.” ‘* Having these promises... let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of the Lord.” ‘These are sublime words. 
They contemplate sublime results. ‘They are 
worthy of God. They are intended to be ben- 
eficial to man. They are plain. They need 
no construction. God enjoins holiness upon 
His people. Christians of every name in ef- 
fect concede this. All evangelical denomina- 
tions require their members to make a solemn 
covenant with God and with the church to 
abstain from all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly and righteously in 
this present world. Differ as men may as to 
the degree of holiness possible in this life, 
they do not differ as to the fact that it is di- 
vinely taught, or as to the truth that it should 
be humanly sought. 

We are to specify, first, 
What Christian Holiness is Not. 


1. It is not infallibility. It is enough for 
the Pope of Rome to claim inerrability. The 
rest of mankind need not make themselves so 
ridiculous. So long as we remain in these 
mortal bodies we shall be liable to mistake. 
A mistake in opinion may occasion a mistake 
in practice. Every such mistake is a proof of 
fallibility, and of man’s constant need of the 
merits of Christ. 

2. It is not absolute holiness. Neither 
man nor angels can attain to a state of inde- 
pendent, finished and absolute perfection. It 
belongs to God only. 

3. It is not a hereditary possession. It can- 
not be claimed on the ground of belonging 
to a favored class. The Jews claimed holi- 
ness in virtue merely of being Jews; the 
Brahmins in virtue of a pretended pre-emi- 
nently holy descent; the Papists in virtue of 
superior ecclesiastical relations. But any as- 
sumption of holiness independently of indi- 
vidual personal character is a delusion and a 
lie. 

4. It is not an outward ornament of the 
Christian life, to be put on or off as conven- 
fence may require. To be sure, holiness re- 
lates to the exterior habits, but not merely 
20. It is an inward principle, a law of the in- 
ner life. Hence we pray: — 

** Implant it deep within, 
Whence it may ne’er remove; 
The law of liberty from sin, 
Thy perfect law of love.’’ 

5. It is not a man-made theory or modern 
contrivance, invented by agitators to keep up 
a religious sensation and to call attention to 
themselves. No man holds a patent on the 
process of becoming holy; neither can any 
man outline the invariable method by which 
every Christian shall attain holiness. There 
are certain great underlying principles in- 
volved in the way to personal holiness, but 
beyond these no criteria for exclusive and 
harsh judgment. Forgetting this truth, cer- 
tain advocates of holiness have too often in- 
jured the cause and hurt themselves by censo- 
riousness, touchiness, testiness, and flying 
from or condemning those who do not receive 
their particular sayings. Strange doctrines 
and schisms have also resulted from this same 
fault. 

It is not the end or consummation of the 
Christian life. It is rather a means to an end. 
It is the best condition for growth and for 
usefulness. The great end of the Christian 
life is not holiness, but fruit-bearing. ‘‘ Herein 
is My Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit.” Too many forget that a pure heart 
and rich experience in grace are simply and 
solely the prime conditions for accomplishing 
the great end of their being — bearing ‘‘ fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 
It is good to seek a perfect rest of soul, but 
there is no soul-rest which is exempt from 
fruit-bearing. It is good to enter the Canaan 
of perfect love, but there is no true spiritual 
Canaan which is not, like the old Canaan, to 
abound with luscious fruits to the glory of 
God. Christ cursed the fig-tree which con- 
tained only leaves. Leaves are all right in 
their place, but they do not satisfy the Creator 
when fruit is expected. Every Christian, like 
a true branch, is to abide in Christ, the true 
Vine, and bear much fruit. 

We are now prepared to specify 


What Scriptural Holiness Is. 
Webster defines the terra as, ‘‘ The state of 
being holy; freedom from sin; sanctified 





affections; the state of anything hallowed or 


set apart for God or His service.” The last 
clause of this scientific definition is much to 
the point, and so is his definition of the word 
“sanctify :” “In a general sense, to cleanse, 
purify, make holy; to separate, set apart, or 
appoint te a holy use; to make holy; to make 
the means of holiness; to make free from 
guilt; to secure from violation.” In its last 
analysis, true holiness consists in a conformity 
to the nature and will of God. The unrenewed 
man is conformed to this world, but the re- 
newed man is transformed that he may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God. Holiness represents the highest 
state*of grace to which it is possible for a 
human being by the aid of the Holy Spirit to 
attain on earth. This highest state may be 
relatively higher in one individual than in 
another, and relatively higher at one period 
in the same life than at another, but in a gen- 
eral way it is a spiritual plane beyond and 
above that to which the average Christian 
attains when he is simply seeking the pardon 
of his sins and acceptance with God. There 
are different degrees of holiness, but holiness 
in every degree is genuine holiness. All gold 
is gold, whatever its degree of refinement. 
So, all holiness is holiness whatever its height 
of purity. 

1. Holiness is an experience. The terms 
used in Scripture to indicate its attainment 
also prove its experimental character. Such 
is the word ‘‘ create” in Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesian Christians: ‘‘ Put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” To create is to bring 
into being that which did not exist before. 
Such, also, is the word “partake” in Heb. 
12:10: ‘* That we might be partakers of His 
holiness.’’ ‘To partake is to be admitted to a 
share. Such, also, is the word * establish” 
in 1 Thess. 3: 13: ‘*'To the end he may stab- 
lish your hearts unblameable in holiness be- 
fore God.” ‘To establish is to make stable or 
firm, indicating that holiness is a religious 
state quite as clearly as that of justification, 
into which the advancing Christian should be 
settled or confirmed. Thus Peter: ‘ But the 
God of all grace, who hath called us unto His 
eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye 
have suffered awhile, make you perfect, 
stablish, strengthen, settle you.” 


2. In the experience of holiness there is 
reality. Those who enjoy the blessing are 
just as sure of having entered into this expe- 
rience as they are sure of having been con- 
ver The same course of reasoning which 
woujd invalidate the one would invalidate the 
other. But there is no course of reasoning 
whieh can invalidate either. In every gen- 
uiné religious experience there is a substrat- 
um ch is as solid and real and indispu- 
table as any other fact of human conscious- 
ness. No amount of argument can under- 
mine it or overthrow it. The holy heart is 
conscious of an earnestness of love to God 
and man not felt before. Love is an element 
the reality of which cannot be gainsaid. So 
with the consciousness of full communion 
with God and of walking as Christ also 
walked. These phases of inward conscious- 
ness are not to be counted as delusions. 
They are as real as any phase of human ex- 
perience can be. The Psalmist says, ‘I 
shall be satisfied when I awake in Thy like- 
ness.” Every Christian is satisfied when 
fully conformed to the will of God, and he 
knows when he is satisfied. 


3. Holiness ig the love of God abounding 
in the heart. Perfect love is a Scriptural 
phrase and it represents the fulfillment of the 
command, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This was the ideu of holiness 
upon which Mr. Wesley loved to dwell. He 
declared that he had ‘no particular fond- 
ness’ for the term Christian perfection, and 
it seldom occurred either in his preaching or 
writings. By it he said he meant simply 
“the humble, gentle, patient love of God 
and our neighbor, ruling our tempers, words 
and actions.”’ He also said that he never 
used the phrase “ sinless perfection ’’ lest he 
should seem to contradict himself. He be- 
lieved that even babes in Christ, ‘* while they 
keep themselves do not commit sin ’’ — that is, 
sin properly so-called (a voluntary transgres- 
sion of a known law); but he also believed 
that there is no such perfection in this life as 
excludes involuntary transgressions of the 
law. These he apprehended to be naturally 
consequent on the ignorance and mistakes in- 
separable from mortality. It was his strong 
contention that the standard of holiness 
should be set neither too high nor too low; 
that we should keep to the Bible and be gov- 
erned by its teachings. Said he :— 

** Perfection is nothing higher and nothing lower 
than this —the pure love of God and man; the lov- 
ing God with all our heart and soul, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. It is love governing the heart and 
life, running through all our tempers, words and 
deeds.”’ 

To clear this point a little farther, he 
said : — 

‘I know many that love God with all their heart. 
He is their one desire, their one delight, and they 
are continually happy in Him. They love their 
neighbors as themselves. They feel as sincere, fer- 
vent, constant a desire for the happiness of every 
man, good or bad, friend or enemy, as for their own. 
They rejoice evermore, pray without ceasing, and in 
everything give thanks. Their souls are continually 
streaming up to God in holy joy, prayer and praise. 
This is a point of fact, and this is plain, sound, 
Scriptural experience. 

«¢ But even these souls dwell in a shattered body, and 
are so pressed down thereby that they cannot always 
exert themselves as they would, by thinking, speak- 
ing, and acting preciseiy right. For want of better 
bodily organs they must at times think, speak, or act 
wrong; not indeed through a defect of love, but 
through a defect of knowledge. And while this is 
the case, notwithstanding that defect and its conse- 
quences, they fulfill the law of love. 

“ Yet as, even in this case, there is not a full con- 
formity to the perfect law, so the most perfect do, on 
this very account, need the blood of atonement, and 
may properly for themselves, as well as for their 





brethren, say, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses.’’’ 


4. The grand motive to holiness is a desire 
to be like Christ. Our Saviour was holy, 
harmless, undefiled, made separate from sin- 
ners, and lived a life of complete consecra- 
tion toGod. In Him was no sin. The moral 
image of God shone constantly upon His 
soul. He was tempted, buat temptations 
moved Him not. He was threatened, perse- 
cuted, killed; but living and dying He was 
declared an innocent, faultless character. The 
sincere Christian desires to be like Him, to 
have His mind, to manifest His spirit, to be 
transformed into His image, to depend as He 
did upon the Father, and to keep Himself un- 
spotted from the world. He is under a deep 
sense of obligation to His Lord. He admires 
the infinite loveliness of His character, and 
feels that to resemble Him would be a real- 
ization of Paradise restored. He is contin- 
ually saying, ‘*Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee, and there is none on earth whom I de- 
sire besides Thee.” 


Desire to be Like Christ 


leads to the use of means. There are more 
means of grace than sermons, communions 
and prayer-meetings. The aspiring soul seeks 
godly counsel, studies the Word, prays in se- 
cret, implores the help of the Spirit, groans 
after full salvation. He is not content to 
wait for holiness in careless indifference and 
indolent inactivity, He is vigorous in pressing 
his suit. He is conscientious in his obedi- 
ence. He is earnest in his watchfulness and 
painfulness. He is constant in denying him- 
self and in taking up his cross. He is close 
and tender in attending on all the ordinances 
of God. And the very manner of his life and 
the agonizing earnestness of his soul quicken 
his faith. He is encouraged as he proceeds. 
He presents his body a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God. ‘* They that are Christ’s 
have crucified the flesh with its affections and 
lusts.”’ In accepting Christ they renounce 
the world, the flesh and the devil. In the 
life and power of the Spirit they mortify 
| their members which are upon the earth. By 
the reckoning of faith they realize with 
Paul: ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me;” ** I am crucified unto the world, and 
the world unto me.” 

In such a state the believer is prepared to 
appropriate the truth as it is in Christ, to 
nourish and strengthen his spiritual life. His 
conception of religious privileges becomes 
clearer, his desire for full salvation grows 
stronger, and his determination to know the 
length and breadth and depth and height of the 














love of God becomes the dominating principle 
of his life. His motto is: All for Christ. To 
the very core of his being he is conscious of 
a resolute consecration of thought and plan, 
experience and purpose, intellect and posses- 
sions, influence and prospective positions, to 
the kingdom and service of Christ. Mr. Wes- 
ley says that ‘‘ the essential part of holiness 
is giving the heart wholly to God.” This 
our seeker does, and in the very gift he is 
enriched and strengthened. His spiritual 
energy is aroused. His intellectual power is 
specifically directed. He sees Uhrist as the 
chiefest among ten thousand and the One 
altogether lovely. He beholds Him as the 
One able to save. His faith takes hold upon 
the promises. He believes unto righteous- 
ness. The evidence of a clean heart steals 
overhim. The Sun of Righteousness bursts 
upon him and he moves and melts in a heaven- 
ly day. Peace comes like a river, deep and 
strong. The world is beautiful. The good- 
ness and glory of God seem impressed upon 
every object. The soul is filled with love. 
Friends are more precious than ever, and 
even enemies are loved. His soul has found 
its shrine. The Bible is the one Book in the 
world. Religion is the only blessedness. To 
do good is the sole ambition. Every day is 
a Sabbath. The whole life is a consecration 
and a blessing. Religion is carried into busi- 
ness, into society, into conversation, into ev- 
ery-day duties, into home affairs, dress, and 
in fact everything. The cry is, **O Lord, 
show me Thy path! What wilt Thou have 
me todo?” Death loses its sting; for the 
sting of death is sin, and sin is gone. Pride 
is gone. Unbelief is gone. The future is 
glorious with promise. Often he is in a 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart 
and be with Christ. Communion with God is 
close and fervent. At times the soul almost 
meets Him face to face, and talks to Him as 
with a friend. It sees such loveliness in His 
character, such goodness in His dealings, 
such wonders in His bounty, that it is com- 
pletely absorbed. The conversation is in 
heaven, and the life is hid with Christ in 
God. Contentment follows contentment with 
all the allotments and dispensations of Divine 
Providence, whether in themselves prosper- 
ous or adverse, joyous or afflictive. Temper 
is controlled. Appetites, propensities and 
passions are im subjection. A sacred respect 
is felt and paid to all the known laws of God, 
moral and physical. Wrong habits are cor- 
rected. A victory over sin is realized. Re- 
fining fire goes through the heart. The soul 
is illuminated. Divine life is scattered through 
every part. The whole is sanctified. The 
happy believer has the full witness that the 
blood of Jesus cleanses from all sin. ’Tis 
enough. Emptied of sin and self, and filled 
with God, is holiness realized and heaven 
begun. 

Such is Christian holiness — the blessed 
privilege of all Christians, and the constant 
experience of but few. 





COMPARISON OF AMERICAN SECTS. 


O understand religion in America, one 
must make a comparative study of the 
various sects into which the religious public 
is divided. No one of them is established by 
law, as in most European countries, with 
exclusive or superior privileges. In the eye 
of the law all are equal and stand upona 
common platform. The advantage one may 
have over another is due to character, service, 
adaptation, or foresight rather than to any 








legal favoritism. To secure a full exhibit of 
these sects as to merit and service, a wide 
comparison, touching many details, would be 
necessary. In this article we can only con- 
sider a point or two. Priority and numbers 
may be briefly tabulated as follows : — 

Age. 


Year. Numbers, 


1 Episcopalians.,........ 1607 1 Metodists...... 4,980,240 

2 Congregationalists... 1620 2 Roman Catholics, 4,676,292" 
8 Dutch Reformed..... 1628 3 Baptists ......... 4,292 291 

4 Roman Catholics..... 1634 4 Presbyterians... 1,299,012 

GS BaEBedicéceccties - 1689 5 Lutherans....... 1,086,048 

6 Lutherans ............ 1669 6 Congrega’lists... 491,985 

De cone pecopenece 1672 7 Episcopalians... 480,176 

8 Presbyterians......... 1654 8 Dutch Reformed, 2°2.856 

9 Mennonites ........... 1708 9 Friends ......... 106,930 
10 Moravians........s««. 1734 10 Mennonites...... 102.671 
ll Methodists............ 1773 11 Moravians...... 11,358 

* Communicants estimated. 


In this table a few things are notable, and 
may be referred to in order: — 

1. These eleven sects are offshoots from 
older churches in Europe. Most of them 
were planted with the colonies; the Mo- 
ravians and the Methodists came later. 

2. The American planting added to the 
vigor of the growth, so that in some instances 
the offshoot exceeds in numbers and strength 
the original stock. 

3. The earlier plantings have made less 
rapid growth than the later. The Episcopali- 
ans were carly here, first in timeand numbers ; 
but they have fallen to the seventh place in 
numbers. The Catholic force is an immigration 
rather than a growth ; indeed, it may be doubt- 
ed if they have to-day as many as have come 
into the country. The Lutherans and Pres- 
byterians also owe much to immigration. 
The Methodists, who owe least to importa- 
tions, have advanced most rapidly. Standing 
as the youngest, at the foot of the first col- 
umn, they have shot to the head of the second, 
thus answering to the words of the Saviour: 
‘** The last shall be first.”” The only other de- 
nomination which has at all kept pace with 
them is the Baptist. 

The reasons for the precedence of the Meth- 
odists may be found in the following consid- 
erations: They have been intense. They have 
been active. The great end of preaching — 
the salvation of men — has been kept steadi- 
ly in view. The theology of the pulpit has 
been popular and according to common 
sense. The Methodists above most of the 
sects have been American in sympathy, man- 
ners and methods. Some of the older faiths, 
like the Presbyterian and Episcopal, have 
clung to Old World statements of doctrine 
and modes of worship not in harmony with 





republican tastes; but the Methodists, at a 
very early day, cut loose from the English 
moorings. Trained under an Episcopal lead- 
er, they rejected the use of the prayer-book 
and conformed their worship to the temper 
and needs of America. In an important sense 
the Methodist is the peopie’s church. It has 
addressed its message, not to a class, as the 
rich or learned, but to the mass of the inhab- 
itants, and has gathered in from a wide range 
very large numbers. The movement of the 
youngest sect to the head of the columnis an 
achievement in ecclesiastical progress not 
easily matched, and certainly indicates the 
possession of elements of efficiency in service 
and adaptations in the organization to the 
needs and tastes of the American people, of 
no little value. The success is due to no 
favoritism. It has been gained in the face of 
many disadvantages. The earlier hold of the 
other sects has been greatly in their favor. 
The traditions, social position, wealth and 
means of education told against any new as- 
pirant for place. The marvel is that, in the 
face of so many obstacles, the Methodists 
have scored such a success — a success which 
indicates, with continued faithfulness and dil- 
igence, a still greater future. 





Che Religions World. 
— The new Cookman M. E. Church, Philadel- 
phia, was dedicated recently by Bishop Foss. 


—-Two natives of Bohemia were lately or- 
dained Presbyterian ministers in New York city. 


—Dr. A. T. Pierson will supply for the present 
the vacant pulpit of the Westminster Church, Min- 
neapolis. 

—Mr. William Woodward, of Baltimore, now 
90 years old, has been a Sunday-school teacher for 
seventy-two years. 


—— The Finnish Lutherans in the Northwest have 
organized a Bible Society, with headquarters at West 
Superior, Wis. They are now engaged in publishing 
the Bible in Finnish. 

—— Mr. Thomas Beaver, who presented the Beaver 
Memorial Church to the Methodists of Lewisburg, 
Pa., is dead. He was the son of a Methodist preacher 
and a member of the Presbyterian Church. 

—— A gift of $80,000 worth of property in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been made by Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Mann as the beginning of an endowment for a 
Protestant Episcopal cathedral to be erected in that 
city. 

—— The Lutheran Reformation hymn, ‘‘ A Mighty 
Fortress is our God,”’ has been condemned as “ rev- 
olutionary "’ by the Russian government, and its 
singing in the churches of the Baltic Provinces for- 
bidden. 


— Rev. W. G. Lawes, of the London Missionary 
Society, has arrived in London from New Guinea 
with the manuscript of the New Testament translated 
into the native tongue, which he will carry through 
the press. 


—— Rev. Dr. E. P. Terhune has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Bedford Avenue Dutch Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn. Through his efforts a debt of 


over $50,000 on the church has been paid off during 
the last two years. 


—— Rev. Jacob Mills, probably the oldest negro 

reacher in the United States, died at Charleston, 

-C., hp He was 91 years of age, and was an 
exhorter in slavery times. Since the close of the war 
he had been connected with Centenary Church. 


— The Christian missions in Nanking, China, 
have been attacked by a mob of natives. The Pres- 
byterian says: ‘‘ The missionaries escaped without 
great personal harm, but the Girls’ School of the 
Methodist Mission was set on fire and pillaged.”’ 

—Two remarkable gifts bave recently been 
made for cathedral purposes—one the gift of a 
half-million of dollars from Judge Henry Hilton, 
who inherited the property of A. T. Stewart, for the 
cathedral of Long Island City; the other a gift of 
twelve tapestries, which cost $75,000 and are of 





riceless value, from Mrs. F. Coles, of New York, 
or the cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
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Miscellancous, 


AROUND THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


Av additional volume of ‘* Speeches, 
Lectures and Letters,” by Wendell 
Phillips, is placed upon our table by 
the wel'-known publishing house of 
Lee & Shepard. It is eagerly seized 
and peiured with grateful avidity. 
The tirst volume, published twenty- 
eight years ago, is the favorite and 
best read volume in our library. It 
was refreshing in student life to follow 
one mao possessed with prophetic 
vision, an intense and unselfish Amer- 
ican, who saw just what was right for 
the nation, the church, and the indi- 
vidual, and who spoke his convictions 
without fear, favor, or hope of reward. 
As a brilliant scholar, rhetorician and 
orator, there is no American with 
whom tv compare him. He was a 
refermer, a philanthropist, a Christian. 
Special emphasis is given to the latter 
characterization, meaning that the 
Christian is the man who has * the 
mind thit was in Christ” and would 
achieve His purpose with humankind. 
This new volume is a healthy moral 
tonic. We commend it to the ministry 
for absorptivu and transformation into 
life and speech. 

Here is the famous lecture on ** The 
Lost Arts ’’—a lecture hastily prepared 
out of tae riches of his intellectual 
treasury, but perhaps the most popular 
with the general public of any that he 
ever delivered. Mr. Phillips was called 
to repeat it over two thousand times. 
But the greatest kindness we can offer 
our readers is to give them generous 
excerpts from these lectures. From 
“ Cu istiauity a Battle, not a Dream,” 
we tuke the following paragraph : — 


“There may be mummies hidden in the 
churches; metaphysicians dividing the truth 
accurding to the north or northwestern side 
of a bair— but they will never te crucified ; 
never uave the Pharisees and Sudducees fret- 
ting that the r time has come; they wili never 
bave the devils of their age asking to be sent 
intvu the swine. We don't know Jesus, and 
nO man would know Him if He came to day. 
We imagine that He was a respectab e, senti- 
m otal, decorous, moderate, careful, couserv- 
ative element who took a hall and was de- 
teathy surrounded. He was the sedition of 
te streets. He said to wealth, ‘ You are 
r bvery,’ aud Christendom stud aghast. He 
said to Judah, ‘You are a tyranny.’ He 
arraigned unjust power at its own feet. If a 
map does so now, we send him to the coven- 
try uf public contempt or the house of correc- 
tion. But that is where Christianity goes. 
That is the way it entered the world, and that 
is the way it grapples with the world to day. 
As the old Italian said in 1554, ‘ There has not 
a Christian died in his bed for two hundred 
years.” Thee will never a Christian die iu 
his bed in the sense in which he meant it. 
The distinctive representative, the typical, 
advanced Christian of his age, wiil never die 
79 @ respectable bed, because the society of 
wo day, though growing out of a Christian 
sub-soil, struggles yet to defy its Master.”’ 


One very marked peculiarity of Mr. 
Phillips’ utterances is their vital appli- 
vation to ail time. His deciaratious of 
a quarter of a century ago reach this 
hour without any loss of power or 
adaptedness. This is strikiugly seen 
in his address on the “Labor Ques- 
tion.” He said: — 


“ That is why I say, lift a man, give him 
lite, let him work eight hours a day, give him 
the school, develop his taste for masic, give 
him a garden, give him beautiful things to 
see, and good books to read, and you wilt 
sta: ve out those lower appetites. Give a man 
a chance to earn a good living, and you may 
save his life. So it is with women in prosti- 
tution. Poverty 1s the roadtoit; it is this 
that makes them the prey of the wealth and 
leisure of another class. Give a hundred men 
in this country good wages ani eight hours’ 
work, and ninety-nine will disdain to steal. 
Give a hundred women a gocd chance to get 
a good living, and ninety-nine out of them 
will disdain to barter their virtue for gold. 

‘*I pail the labor movement for two rea- 
sons; and one is, that it is my only hope for 
democracy. Attbetime of the anti-slavery 
agitation I was not sure whether we should 
come out of the struggle with one republic or 
two; but republics I knew we should still be. 
Iam not so confident, indeed, that we shall 
come out of this storm as a republic, unless 
the labor movement succeeds.” 


Could any statement of the obliga- 
tion of the scholar to use his intellect- 
ual furnishing for the public good, as 
the servant of the public, better ex- 
press the sense of obligation which 
Jeaus inculeates when He says: ‘ Let 
him that is greatest among you be 
your servant?” 


‘* What Wycliffe did for religion, Jefferson 
and Sam Adams did for the State — they 
trusted it to the people. He gave the masses 
the Bible, the right to think. Jefferson and 
Sam Adams gave them the ballot, the right 
torule. His intrepid advance contemplated 
theirs as its natural, inevitable result. Their 
serene faith completed the gift which the 
Anglo-Saxon race makes to humanity. We 
have not only established a new measure of 
the possibilities of the race; we have laid on 
strength, wisdom and skill a new responsi- 
bility. Grant that each man’s relations to 
God and his neighbor are exclusively his own 
concern, and that he is entitled to all the aid 
that will make him the best judge of these 
relations ; that the people are the source of all 
power, and their measureless capacity the 
lever of all progress; their sense of right 
the court of final appeal iu civil affairs; the 
institutions they create the only ones any 
power has a right to impo:e; that the attempt 
of one class to prescribe the law, the religion, 
the morals, or the trade of another, is both 
unjust and harmful —and the Wycliffe and 
Jeffzrson of bi-tury mean this if they mean 
anything — ther, when in 1867 Parliament 
doubled the English franchise, Robert Lowe 
was right in affirwing, amid the cheers of the 
House, ‘ Now the first interest and duty of 
every Englishman is to educate the masses 
— our masters.” Then, whoever sees farther 
than his neighbor is that neighbor's servant 
to lift him to such higher level. Then power, 
ability, influence, character, virtue, are only 
trusts with which to serve our time.” 


Did ever most profound, devout and 
critical theologian make a clearer dis- 
tinction than Phillips does in his lect- 
are on ‘“* The Bible and the Church? ” 

‘¢ What though, holding up the Book, they 
ery, ‘See here and look there, note these 
specks on the sun;’ we know still i és the 
sun, and astronomy tells us that what is dark 
there to-day will perhaps be brightness and 
the living light to morrow. So with the Bible. 
What though, here and there, there should be 
isolated texts which look inconsistent with 


the great spirit which informs the whole; 
coming years, we know, will ahow them, like 
spots on the sun, all bright with splendid ef- 
fulgence of Infinite Love. Shall an ambigu- 
ous line in Timothy cover up the whole Ser- 
mon on the Mount? No! we still claim the 
Bible; and, bad asthe American Church is, 
it will take all its cunning and craft to make 
us doubt the purity of Jesus or the humanity 
of Paul.” 


And Jeremiah could not have de- 
clared the weakness of the ministry of 
the pulpit with more force than does 
Mr. Phillips in his address on ‘‘ The 
Pulpit: * — . 

‘*T affirm, with no bitterness of spirit, but 
as an American interested in the great ma- 
chinery that is to create the future — I affirm 
that the pulpit of this country, tenanted 
though it is by some of the best educated and 
some of the ablest men in the country, does 
not hold the helm of the intellectual life of 
America. It does not guide the thought as 
it did in the early ages of New England. It 
has a momentous influence, but it is only 
through dread and awe. It has made the 
masses afraid to think. It has told them 
that thought is infidelity, that intellectual ac- 
tivity is ruin; and they look up to it, think- 
ing that stupidity is heaven, that chaining 
thought is agreeable to God, that suicide of 
the mind is doing honor tothe Maker who 
gave us mind; and having drilled the people 
into that superstition, the pulpit broods over 
it hke a nightmare ; but it does not lead then. 
There are clergymen who lead the thought 
of their time, but they do not lead it through 
the pulpit; they lead it through the press, 
through reviews.” 

Phillips exalted woman. It was his 

nature todo it. He was the most del- 
icate and yet the most manly of men. 
The love which he bore his invalid 
wife was ideal and idyllic. She sent 
him ferth to his most sublime utter- 
ances for moral reform, for ultimate 
freedom for every soul in Christ. 
Would that he might have lived to 
sympathize, as he so gladly would, 
with the progressive element of the 
Methodist Church in its effurt to litt 
from woman the last vestige of subor- 
dination and bondage! ILhere are two 
lectures in this volume on the libera- 
tion of woman. From ‘* Woman's 
Rights and Woman's Duties ” we take 
these characteristic seutences : — 
‘*In the church woman has had a recogni 
tion, but not an equality. Christianity has 
given her much more than the law did. She 
has a large representatiun there, and to some 
extent a vote; but her authority is anchored 
two hundred years behind the nineteenth 
century in spite of it... . Let woman know 
that nobody stops her but herself. She ties 
her own limbs; she corrupts her own sisters; 
she demoralizes civilization, and then folds 
her arms, and calls it ‘religion,’ or steps 
back and christens it ‘taste.” Do you sup 
pcse that the tenants of a thousand pulipits 
could avail to shut woman out of making 
her own opp rtunity, if the women of the 
Empire State determined that it should be? 
Find me the motive, and I will guarantee the 
ministers to make it commensurate with the 
Scriptures. Find me the popular habit, and 
I will find you the clergy to give it anchorage 
in the New Testament.’’ 


At the time of the assassination of 


ural act for weeping Boston to ask 
** the silver-tongued orator ”’ to tender- 
ly voice its grief and deep affliction. 
He said : — 


‘*And what of him in whose precious 
blood this momentous lesson is writ? He 
sleeps in the blessings of the poor, whose fet- 
ters God commissioned him to break. Give 
prayers and tears to the desolate widow and 
the fatherless; but count him blessed far 
above the cro«d of his fellow-men. He was 
permitted himself to deal the last staggering 
b'ow which sent rebellion reeling to its grave; 
and then, holding his darling boy by the 
hand, to walk the streets of its surrendered 
capital, while his ears drank in praise and 
thanksgiving which bore his name to the 
throne of God in every form piety and grat- 
itude could invent; and, finally, to seal the 
sure triumph of the cause he loved with his 
own blood. He caught the first notes of the 
coming jubilee, and heard his own name in 
every one. Who among living men may not 
envy him? Suppose that when a boy, as he 
floated on the slow current of the Mississippi, 
idly gazing at the slave upon its banks, some 
angel had lifted the curtain and shown him 
that in the prime of Lis manhood he should 
see this proud empire rocked to its founda- 
tions in the effort to break thuse chains; 
should himself marshal the hosts cf the Al 
mighty in the grandest and holiest war that 
Christendom ever knew, and deal with half- 
reluctant hand that thunderbolt o’ justice 
which would smite that foul system to the 
dust, then die leaving a name immortal in 
the sturdy pride of our race and the undying 
gratitude of another — would any credulity, 
however sanguine, any enthusiasm, however 
fervid, have enabled him to believe it? Fort- 
unate man! He has lived to do it! God 
has graciously withheld him from any fatal 
misstep in the great advance, and withdrawn 
him at the moment when his star touched its 
zenith, and the nation needed a sterner hand 
for the work God gives it to do.” 

We apply to Phillips, with special 
fitness, the words with which, in this 
volume, he characterizes another : — 

“ O great world-leader of a mighty age! 
Praise unto thee let all the people give. 

By thy great name of Liberator live 

In golden letters upon history's page.” 





TRANSATLANTIC ECHOES. 


‘* WESTMINSTER.” 


Methodism in Great Britain has suffered 
severe loss in the death of Dr. George Osborn, 
and—a few weeks later — Rev. Marmaduke 
C. Osborn. Notwithstanding the identity of 
surname, there was no relationship between 
the two,and though both had been foreign 
missionary secretaries, they were men of 
widely differing qualities. 

Dr. Osborn ranks with the extraordinary 
men of Methodism. His career was an ex- 
tended and remarkable one. He fulfilled 
sixty-three years of public ministry, and 
though formally retired from responsible 
service five years since, remained active and 
influential to the last. At eighty three years 
of age, after breathing his frequent prayer, 
“Lord, be with me in the hour of my de- 
parture! ’’ be fell into a quietsicep, which 
deepened into the sleep of death. 

Converted when a boy, he was a local 
preacher at nineteen years of age. In 1829 
he became « traveling preacher and moved in 
the ranks of the itinerancy for twenty two 
years. He then went with William Arthur to 
the Mission House as one of the four secreta. 
ries. In 186%, and again in 1881, he was elect. 
ed president of the Conference; and was ap 
pointed theological tutor at Richmond in 
1868, retaining that chair until 1886 





Dr. Osborn was an omnivorous reader and 


President Lincoln it was a most nat-| 


a passionate lover of hooks. His house was 
filled with books. Even the walls of his bed- 
room were lined with them, twodeep. Yet 
he wrote little for publication. His work in 
editing the thirteen volumes of Jobn and 
Charles Wesley's poetry was his greatest 
literary achievement. He was an able admin- 
istrator, and a keen and powerful debater. 
His cultivated mind and wide range of read- 
ing, his wonderful powers of observation and 
acquisition, and his varied and lengthened 
experience, made him an intensely interesting 
speaker. As a preacher he sometimes reached 
lofty heights; but he was at other times un- 
certain and unequal. I once heard him, on 
an important occasion, make a complete fail- 
ure. His flow of thought seemed arrested, 
his power of utterance ceased. Some would 
perhaps say that his greatest heights as a 
thinker and speaker were reached on the 
platform, especially in times of grave and 
exciting controversy in the Conference. He 
was always on the conservative side. He had 
convictions, and he declared them and stood 
by them, if he stood alone. He represented 
a type of men in Methodism not likely to be 
reproduced. The oldest member of the Con- 
ference and the oldest man in the Methodist 
ministry, he had for years been reverenced 
as a father rich in knowledge and wise in 
counsel. 

Marmaduke Osborn was for years secretary 
of the Conference and secretary of Foreign 
Missions. In his early life he gave promise 
of great success as an orator. Thirty years 
ago his name had magnetic power to attract 
the crowd. A man of fine presence, rich mu- 
sical voice, and graceful diction, he was very 
popular. But he will be remembered best for 
his unwearied diligence in faithful toil, his 
sweetness and urbanity, his pure and noble 
character. He was a brother, loving and be- 
loved. 

The Influenza Epidemic, 


with which you are somewhat acquainted, 
has been raging at large and distributing its 
undesirable favors with great impartiality. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Lord Derby, Mr. Mun- 
della, Sir Charlies Stuart, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord Houghton, and many other pub 
lic men have been attacked by it. The Arch 
tishop of York died from its effects, as also 
ex Provost Lyle, of Greenock, the founder of 
the Cape line of sailing vessels. Schools have 
been closed, public meetings prevented, while 
at Grey’s Hospital the matron and forty 
nurses were prostrated by the malady. 

One of the sights of London this season is 
the Royal Naval Exhibition, whose name in 
dicates its character aud scope. By the aid 
of models not only ships, instruments of nav- 
igation and implements of warfare are shown, 
but also scenes such as the Arctic regions, an 
iceberg, the oceans with effects of currents 
and winds, the Suez canal, etc. in one part 
of the grounds is a model of Nelson's ship, the 
** Victory,” in which, on the lower deck, the 
scene of the hero’s death is realistically re- 
produced. Elsewhere a model of Eddystone 
light-house rises to the height of 170 feet. One 
would be saddened by the very perfection to 
which instruments of destruction have been 
brought, were it not that the engines of war 
are becoming so terrible that the dread of 
them and their effects may help to keep the 
peace. Here isa model of the 110 ton gun, 
whose shot is shown to have passed through 
thirty-eight feet of solid substance and 
| dropped into the well atthe rear of the tar- 

get. Look at this diagram and trace the 

;course of the projectile through two feet 
| of iron, twenty feet of oaken blocks, five feet 
| of granite, and eleven feet of concrete! 

Evening schools have passed beyond the 
experimental stage, and have proved them- 
selves beneficent and indispensable. But 
what say you to 





Early Morning Schools ? 


Four hundred ani fifty students rise early 
enough every morning to attend classes at 
the Polytechnic, London, for one hour before 
going to their daily occupation. The exper- 
iment is being tried in one of the elementary 
schools in Manchester, and already twenty- 
five students have been enrolled. The sub- 
jects studied are typewriting, shorthand, 
book-keeping, arithmetic, French, Spanish 
and German. Would it not be a happy 
change if for sume of the late hours devuted 
to study, amusement, and even religious and 
social meetings, we could substitute early 
morning gatherings? We used to have five 
o'clock preachings, and there was a time 
when few Methodist societies were without 
the seven o’clock Sunday morning prayer 
meeting. ‘Early to bed and early to rise’’ 
is proverbial philosopby truly Wesleyan. 

| The Queen has returned from Grasse in 
good health, though, from the condition of 
many members of Her Majesty’s following, 
it is doubtful whether the surroundings were 
sanitarily wholesome. Of course the worid 
knows that the Prince of Wales is a grand- 
father, and that his granddaughter will rank 
simply as the daughter of a Duke. Thus 
royalty descends again to the people; not so 
quickly, but as certainly as the President of 
the United States returns to his place among 
the citizens. 

Genera! Booth's first factory is open, and 
about forty persons are employed. The 
premises cover a large area and will furnish 
room for 300 hands. The work is 


Match Making 


—not of the matrimonial sort — and fifty per 
cent. of the profits are to be devoted to wages. 
Little phosphorus is used, and the matches 
are of tne “safety ’’ order, lighting only on 
the box. Thus the danger of necrosis in the 
workers is greatly reduced. For it is well 
known that to all the other hardships of the 
poorly-paid lucifer-match makers is added 
the horror of decay of the jaw bone, from the 
effects of the phosphorus used in the manu- 
facture. 

Ido not know that you have any institution 
analogous to our Religious Tract Society. 
This noble society recently celebrated its 
ninety-second anniversary. It is entirely 
unsectarian and evangelical, and its publica- 
tions are by no means confined to tracts. Its 
three magazines — the Sunday at Home, the 
Leisure Hour, and the Child’s Companion — 
have an enormous circulation. They are 
first-class in every respect. Many handsome 
and useful volumes are published yearly, and 
the libraries of homes and schools are greatly 
indebted to the R. T.S. for pure and elevating 
literature. Last year the Society issued from 
its depots in various countries 


731 Millions of Publications, 


and expended $997,220. Thus a great work 
is done in pre-empting the ground which 
would otherwise be sown deep with worthless 
or vicious :eading matter. 


Free eduation is promised by the govern- 
ment, and is a measure sure to come in En- 
gland. The great difficulty in the way is the 
existence of large numbers of denominational 
schools partly built and sustained by church 
funds. The Wesleyan Methodists have two 
large and most successful normal training 
colleges and a large number of day schools. 
A still larger number are under the care of the 
Church of England. The ‘ conscience 
clause,” which exempts children from attend- 
ance during the time devoted to religious ex- 
ercises, if their parents demand it, protects 
the religious rights of the scholars, and has 
been fairly successful; but the call is for free 
and universal education. Those who have 








hoard schools. The poor man with many 
children tinds 1 hard to pry school fees, and 
there are as yet no free common schools. I) 
wish that all Englishmen might see the work 
ing and results of your splendid system of | 
public schools as exbibited — say in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

British 


Royal Personages are not Idie People. 


The Queen is to visit Derby on the occasion 
of some public function this month. The 
Princess of Wales is an amateur photogra- 
pher, and has sent samples of her work to the 
Vienna exhibition. Princess Beatrice printed 
# picture of Grasse for a Girls’ Club, and the 
Queen bought it for $60. Princess Christian 
opened a Home of Kest for nurses (of which 
she is the founder) Jast week, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught have gone cruising 
to Pembroke, where the Duchess is to launch 
an iron-clad! 

We shail probably be distanced by you at 
tbe Columbian Exhibition, but we are going 
to have a Victoria Tower near London alto- 
gether surpassing the Kiffel and to cost $1,- 
500,000. 

Are we ahead of you in this— the Auto- 
matic Postage-stamp Distributor? It is a 
‘- penny-in-the slot *’ device attached to @ 
street letter-box. You deposit your coin, and 
alttle book containing a postage stamp ap- 
pears. The cost of the cover (to protect the 
mucilage on the stamp) is met by the adver- 
tisements it bears. 

Here, for the present, 1 break the current 
of these Echoes, lest your ear be wearied by 
the persistent and discursive muarmurings of 
this transatlantic telephone. 


demur now that they are taxed Ag ween 








Ghe Conferences. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE. 
St. Albans District. 


The pastor at Fairfax preached the Memo. 
rial sermon this year. He received an enthu- 
siastic reception from the Epworth League on 
his return rom Cosfenn‘e. Rev. Wm. T. 
Stearns, of Fietcher, a local preacher of our 
church, died quite suddenly of Ja grippe and 
heart trouble, aged 73 years. He was brought 
to Fainfax for burial on Saturday, May 23. 
He leaves a wife and one son, who have the 
sympathy of all. She is a sis’er of President 
J. D. Beeman and Rev. L. L. Beeman of our 
Conference. 


The parsonage at Colchester has been rent 
ed, as Bro. H. Petty, a student from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, is supplying the Method- 
ist palpit forthe present Conference year. He 
is a son of the honored Prof. Petty, who un- 
til his death occupied the chair of mathemat 
ics in the same University. It would be high- 
ly gratifying to him, if living, to know that 
he has a son in the ministry. The preaching 
of Bro. Petty is highly appreciated by the 
church at Colchester. 

The Epworth League at Morrisville is flour- 
ishing. Bro. W.S. Smithers, of Barre, spoke 
to the society on May 20. Pastor Douglass is 
highly appreciated in that town, as attested 
by the local press, and elsewise. 


West Enosburgh people are delighted to 
have back their old pastor, Bro. H. A. Bush- 
nell, and are enthusiastic. 


The Epworth League at Enosburgh Falis 
celebrated the League anniversary on Sun 
day, May 17. A sermon to young pe ple was 
preached in the morning by the pastor; in the 
evening afine program was carried out, con- 
sisting of singing, essays, etc. Ex-Governor 
W. P. Dillingham delivered the Memorial 
address before th@G. A. R., Pixley Post, on 
Memorial dey. They are to be congratu 
lated. 


Pastor Knapp. at Georgia, hopes to repair 
the church edifice this summer He was 
heartily welcomed back to his charge A 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educition So- 
ciety jubilee service was held in the church 
recently and was a grand success. 

Me charge is happy in the return 
of Bro. W. F. Hawke for another year. He 
is hired to preach for the Congregationalists 
on Sunday afternoons. He preached the Me- 
morial sermon this year befure the G. A. R. 
Post of that town. 


At Cambridge, also, Bro. G. H. Wright 
preached the Memorial sermon before the 
Cambridge Post on Sunday, May 24. 





The Epworth League chapter at St. Albans 
had an all-day anniversary service on San- 
day, May 17. The church was profusely dec 
orated with flowers, banners, etc. Prof. 
Bishop of the Seminary preached an exceilent 
sermon in the morning, the League b3ing ush 
ered in in a body one hundred stroag, wear- 
ing badges of white and red flowers. In the 
evening a program was carried out consisting 
of responsive reading, essays, anthems, 
songs, recitations, speeches, welcone by pas 
tor, and a bref address by Prof. Bish»p The 
church was filled at each service by aa iater- 
ested congregation. 

At Milton we hear good words coacerning 
their new pastor, Bro. Robinson. 

At Essez, Bro. C. Tabor has felt obliged to 
resign his charge, but will occupy the parson- 
age, renting it of the stewards for the year. 


Bro. Maleolm is not well, buat it is hoped he 
will be able to continue his work for the 
year. 

Br». W. R. Paffer has felt it necessary to 
take an inactive relation to the Conference 
this year on account of failing health. No 
one among us is held in higher honor for 
strong and faithful work in the ministry than 
Bro. Puffer. He has the sympathy ani 
prayers of his brethren. 

Bro. Wallace, of Richford, preached the 
Memorial sermon this year. 


Bro. W. H. Hyde, it is thought, will not 
return to Vermont this summer. 


Bro. Langford, the new pastor at Franklin, 
a transfer from the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, is entering heartily upon his work, and 
to much acceptance with the people. 


The charge at Johnson and Waterville is 
hopeful and enthusiastic under Bro. Newton, 
its new pastor. He is gathering around 
him a class of young people who have not 
hitherto been identified with church work. 
Bro. Newton is a young man of much prom 
ise. 

The new time table is out for the steamer 
‘ Maquam,”’ plying between Swanton and tha. 
islands. Boat now leaves Maquam at 7.30 
A. M., returning at 5.15 p. M. ee 





Montpelier District. 


Since Conference special protracted meet- 
ings have been held at Worcester under 
charge of Pastor Ryan and Evangelist H. F. 
Reynolds. They were well attended and suc- 
cessful. Several were converted, others were 
helped into a better experience, and a general 
impetus was given to the church. 

At the evening service in connection with 
the first quarterly meeting at Rochester sev- 
eral rose for prayers and came forward to an 
altar service of great power. Pastor Wight 
is finding favor with the people. 


An abstract and lengthy excerpts from the 
eloquent Memorial sermon of Pastor Hough, 





of Montpelier, were published in the Argus. 


contributed to sustain denominational schools | The pastor of Trinity never fails to do justice 


to an occasion like that. 

Rev. H. F. Reynolds, who took @ superna- 
merary relation at the last session of the Con 
ference that he might enter the field as the 
official evangelist of the Vermont Holiness 
Association, is baving a good opening, and 
already has engageweots ahead for five 
months. 

The Watchman spoke in highly eulogistic 
terms of the Memorial sermon delivered be- 


fore the G. A. R Post of Waitsfeld by Pas- 


tor G. O. Howe of the Metbodist Church. 

Presiding Eider Truax, being at Rochester 
on Memorial Sabbath, was asked to preach 
before the Post, and delighted a crowded 
house with a patriotic and inspiring dis- 
course. 


A District Epworth League is a fact of the 
near fature. President Smithers is busily en- 
gaged in planning the program. Let there be 
a full rally. 

Barre is to have a new parsonage. The site 
has been purchased, the foandations are laid, 
and soon the weary itinerant will have a 
beautiful home which he may call his own 
fora space. The amount secured from the 
sale of the old parsonage two years ago — 
$3,000 — will be nearly or quite sufficient to 
pay all expenses connected with the erection 
of this new one. At the love-feast ia con 
nection with the qaarterly meeting, 60 were 
present and 58 testimonies were given. 
regular morning service was attended by a 
very large congregation, an unusually large 
number partaking o’ the sacrament. The 
Sabbath school numbered nearly 200. The 
Epworth League anniversary was observed 
in the eveniag, addresses being given by the 
presiding elder and the pastor. 

Rev. K. H. Bartlett, of Waterbury Centre, 
and Rev. H. E. Howard, of Chelsea, are 
among the others of our pastors who preached 


Memorial sermons May 24. 
Retiaw. 





Springfield District. 


Nearly all of the charges where a change of 
pastors occurred at the late Couference, have 
been heard from; and thus far no dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed, but all are highly 
pleased with their new pastors, as are those 
charges where no change occurred. At Wind- 
sor and Hartland specially inspiring services 
were held on the quarterly meeting occasion, 
and large expectation prevails that the pres- 
ent year will be to this charge a highly pros 
perous one. That it may be so, let all the 
faithful pray. 


At Brownsville Bro. C. F. Partridge has 
energetically entered upon his third year of 
pastoral service. From the steeple of the 
church come greatly- improved tones calling 
the people to worship; and since Conference 
a chapter of the Epworth League has been 
organized, in which most of the young peo- 
ple of the parish are interested. 


Pastor Farnsworth, of White River June- 
tion, has succeeded in his parsonage enter 
prise tothe extent that a very commodious 
house of modern construction and most de 
sirably located has been purchased at a cost 
of $3,000. It is intended, also, to move at 
once in the matter of church repairs, which, 
when completed, will make the Junction a 
very desirable field of labor. Bro. Farns- 
worth has made for himself a truly enviable 
record in what he has accomplished for this 
charge. 


At Union Village we found Pastor Forrest 
diligent and hopeful in his work. Several 
valuable accessions to the church were report- 
ed as the fruit of the recent revival, with a 
goodly number yet to follow. A fine congre- 
gation nearly filling the church listened to the 
Word, affording by their close and interested 
attention considerable inspiration to the 
preacher and the service. It is greatly re- 
gretted that Mrs. Forrest is yet too much in- 
disposed to admit of her going tochurch with 
safety. The writer very sincerely expresses 
the hope that the genial summer months, 
with the companionship of her two bright 
daughters during the vacation period, will 
cuntribute to her complete restoration. 

A drive across the Straffurd and Sharon 
hilis and up the White River on a beautiful 
afternoon brought us to South Royalton, 
where Rev. F. E. Whitham, recently of the 
Kast Maine Conference, is now pastor. Not 
having met this brother before, and having 
heard nothing from either pastor or church 
as to the degree of satisfaction each felt, an 
interes: amounting to little less than anxiety 
was ex verienced. Huwever, an hour or two 
spent in the home of this new accession to the 
mivisteriai force of the district, with bis in- 
teresting family, and the enthusiasm of the 
quarterly conference thereafter, put an end 
w ail solicitude, An exceilent impression 
has been made by Bro. Whitham, and a Me- 
morial sermon preached ly him last Sunday 
befure the members of the local Post anda 
large congregation of citizens won for him 
goicen opini ms which cannut fail to give 
him large influence from the start. 

Several of the preachers have enjoyed a like 
opportunity, and, it is hoped, with equal suc- 
cess; though not having heard, we canaot 
now report. 

It is believed that the preachers will for the 
most part faithfully observe May 29 as a fast 
day with prayer for general revivals, as sug- 
gested by Bishop Mallalieu. Yet not all of 
them have perhaps plauned for services filling 
the entire day, as hay Pastor Reynolds at 
Ludlow. The following is the program which 
be has sent out in printed form to his pa- 
rishioners: 10 a. M., prayer and praise; 
10.45, preaching; 1.30 P. m., prayer and 
praise; 2.15, preaching; 7, prayer and 
praise; 7.30, revival service. We would be 
glad to know that all over the Conference this 
ready co-operation on the part of the pastors 
has been accorded. M. 





St. Johnsbury District. 


Guildhall. — The new pastor, Rev. G. A. 
Armstrong, is meeting with much favor and 
success in his new field of labor. We hear 
good and encouraging reports of the work in 
this the capital of the county. 


West Burke. — The soldiers are enthusiast- 
ic about the sermon by Rev. G. M. Curl at 
the recent Memorial day service. They as- 
sert that ‘it is the best thing they have had 
in the way of a sermon.”’ 


East Burke.—Bro. J. D. Beeman has 
been here, as well as to contiguous charges, 
in the interests of Montpelier Semivary. 
The pastor is absent for two or three weeks 
in New York and Connecticut, awaiting the 
arrival of a sister from Europe. 


St. Johnsbury. — The new pipe organ for 
the Methodist Church is now being put in 
place. It is made by Geo. S. Hutchins, of 
Boston, and cost $4,000. Bro. Curl and 
family had recently a surprise visit from 
their parishioners, who crowded the house so 
that no one could stir from his place. Ina 
few feeling and appropriate words H. N. 
Turner, esq., presented the popular pastor 
and his wife with an envelope containing a 
handsome sum of money from his elderly 
parishioners and friends, and an elegant and 
costly piano lamp from the young people of 
the Epworth League. Bro. Curl made an 
appropriate and appreciative response. The 
occasion showed the estimation in which tle 





The | 


pastor is held by the people of St. Johnsbury. 


Vermont Methodists are always pleased to 
hear of the success of those who have gone 
to other fields. The writer of these notes 
having occasion to spend some t'me in 
New York, learned that Bro. T. P. Frost is 
rapidly making bis way in the “City of 
Charches”” — Brooklyn. He has just been 
unanimously invited to return to Summer- 
field for a fourth year, while a prominent 
layman of a sister church declared that more 
than one other society were anxious to se- 


| cure him as their pastor. F. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 


Manches‘er District. 

By the will of the late Rev. Geo. C. Noyes 
the First Church, Manchester, receives $400, 
the interest to be used for the expenses of 
the church. Sister Noyes has moved to 
Manchester, where she will make her home. 
She finds a cordial welcome among the First 
Church people. 

Bro. Rogers’ death was unexpected by his 
ministerial brethren. Few knew of his ill- 
ness. The presiding elder was telegraphed 
to attend the funeral, but was away where 
he could not be reached until it was too late. 
Bro. Rogers was a good man, and will be 
missed in the Conference. 

The work at Fitzwilliam opens very hope- 

fully. The pastor, Bro. Rounds, is pushing 
things with much vigor. The society is 
greatly encouraged and is praying for 
| Sreat awakening. 
| Rev. J. Mowry Bean is pleasantly located 
at West Rindge. He has an attentive and 
| intelligent congregation. The last quarterly 
conference advanced his salary $50. Bro. 
Whitney and wife, veteran members of this 
society, recently celebrated their golden wed- 
ding. It was a deligatful occasion, bringing 
many congratulations and rich gifts. 

Some revival spirit prevails at Hinsdale. 
Bro. Williams is doing a good work, and is 
very popular among the people. 

The people of Chesterfield gave Rev. Mark 
Tisdale and his bride a very warm recep- 
tion on their return from Conference. This 
is his fourth year on this charge. Chester 
field is doubtless the first place where Meth- 
Odist preaching was introduced into New 
Hampshire, Philip Embury holding forth 
there in 1772. This is the old John Street of 
New Hampshire Methodism. 

On Memorial Sunday at Salem Depo: Rev. 
Fred E. White preached to the G. A. R. on 
‘*The Dimension and Situation of Our 
Home,’ touching upon the government, 
school system, Bible and church in the home, 
perils of illiteracy, intemperance, and immt 
gration. The house was beautifully deco- 
rated with plants and flags, and as the vet- 
erans entered the church two young lady 
members of the Epworth League presented 
each one with a bouquet of flowers. The 
church was packed with people, and the ser- 
mon is highly spoken of. 

Very few charges have better church prop- 
erty than is to be found at Winchester. Bro. 
Cilley’s labors always leave a charge in bet 
ter condition spiritually and temporally. 
The expenditure of $1,700 shows in one of 
the neatest churches of the district. The 
parsonage property is commodious and com- 
fortable. The society is out of debt. 


The people of Milford and Amherst are 
pleased with the new pastor, Rev. Wm. 
Woods. Some much-needed repairs have 
been made on the vestry at Milford. They 
need $1,500 to expend on their audience- 
room, and that much more to build a com- 
fortable parsonage at the rear of the church 
for the preacher and his family. 


Several charges are determined on paying 
up their debts this year, if possible. B. 








The new pastor at Marlborough, Rev. G. 
W. Buzzell, was warmly received. Memo- 
rial Sunday the church was well filled, some 
thirty veteran soldiers being present to listen 
to an able and patriotic discourse by Bro. 
Buzzell. May 7, the pastor delivered the 
funeral sermon of Comrade Asa M. White, 
who died of disease contracted in the army. 
Some fi‘ty membors of Join Sedgwick Po:t 
of K+ ene were present, and had charge of the 
burial in Pine Grove cemetery. All the 
means of grace are well attended. ‘The class. 
meeting is held immediately after the Sab- 
bath school by the faithful leader, E. P. 
Ke ardson. The Sabbath-school, under the 
superintendency of Joseph M. Richardson, is 
in a flourishing condition. The Epworth 
League, with President Arthur White, is in 
creasing in interest. No.5 Gospei Hymns, 
presented by the late pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Bean, are used and highly appreciated. 

c. 8. 








MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Augusta District. 


Skowhegan. — At the first official board 
meeting it was reported that $1,500 had al 
ready been pledged for current expenses; 
Norridgewock is to be dropped; the salary 
of the pastor is to be raised to $1.200; the 
church is filled and vestry overflowing under 
the labors of Rev. E. L. House. 


Fairfield. — Rev. H. Chase has received 
many personal expressions of kindness. 
Sabbath congregations are growing, and so- 
cial meetings increasing in numbers and 
spirituality. The Memorial sermon was 
highly spoken of. 


Wayne. — Rev. J. R. Masterman has just 
received two iato full connection. His health 
remains poor. A new bushel basket filled 
with groceries and a purse of money was a 
unique May-basket left at his home. The 
spiritual outlook is good. 


Portland District. 


Portland, Chestnut St.—Rev. Matthew 
Simpson Hughes preached his first sermon at 
this church on May 24, making a favorable 
impression upon the people who had so long 


and anxiously awaited his coming as their 
pastor. 


Woodfords. — Miss Florence, eldest daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. H. Hewitt, aged 12 
years and 8 months, was not expected to out- 
live the night, May 28. Finishing her 
course at the Auburn grammar school one 
year ago, and considered too young to enter 
the high school, she took her previous year’s 
studies over again, and recently graduated 
at the head of herclass. But the honors and 
responsibilities of the closing exercises over 
taxed her delicate system, and gradually a 
brain trouble became apparent, which 1n defi 
ance of the best medical skill has grown more 
alarming until hope is gone. Sweetly, trust- 
fully, she is sinking into the arms of the Sav 
iour who loved her into loving Him so well. 
Cheerfully she is closing the music-books of 
earth from which she gathered so much joy, 
to engage in the harmonies of heaven. She 
has been a beautiful, womanly girl, wise he- 
yond her years. Marvelously the grace of God 
triumphs in the afflicted home, but the ros- 
pect before the sad hearts of the dear father 
and mother commends them especially to the 

rayers of the church. Received so grandly 
y the church, the work on the charge open- 
ing so well, Bro. Hewitt finds all the sympathy 
and assistance that he needs among a people 


that have already learned to | h 
and his family. J cul a 


Verbum Sap, 


| 





Now that house-cleaning is oy. , 
realize that there are several pjvco, 
furniture which need a little attey:),, 

Don’t procrastinate. You can’: 


Lodge 


it. It will be too late next Fa}! to +4), 
them away. You will then need tho, 
to use. - 


Summer is the only time for gy 
work. It saves your furniture ¢,, 
three mouths of dust, moths and 
ing. You can better spare it tha; 
We make no charge for storage 
moval or return; only for th, 
repair. 

And furniture renovation costs , 
little if you can give us a|! can. 
mer to do it. It “keeps the why 
moving” in the dreary deso|a: 
August. 

It costs nothing to get our esting, 
on the work. We include such peed, 
attentions as polishing, mending 
caning, re-upholstering, re-coveriyy 
etc. Surely you have such orders, 4 
postal starts the whole machine; ¥. and 
you get our estimate very soop ‘after. 
ward. 

On reveipt of five two-cent stamps we 
will mail you our new 288-paye j)|y. 
trated catalogue. 


Paina’s Purnitare (i 


48 CANAL ST, 


ACT Oa 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1874 
W. BAKER & (0.’S 


Breakfast Cocva 


from which the erces« 
has been removed 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


a . 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 





Starch, Arrowroot or Suga, 
and is therefore far 1 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, 
ishing, strengthening, Easnr 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 


as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 





Extract of BEEF, 


The best and most economical “Stock” fo 
Soups, Etc. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds o! 
prime lean Beef. 


Send to us for our book of receipts, st owing 
use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soup sx 





Sau 





ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 











The GLENWOOD Range 
is the KING of the Kitchen. 











THE 

” Succesehe exh! 2 
Never before has a Stove Co. 
been so highly complimented. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, MAS& 





SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Beware of Imitations. 












That Your Hait 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors; 
and stimulates a 
new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & GO 











Later, May 29: Miss Florence fell asleep in 
| Jesus last night, as was expected. F. | 


Lowell, Mass. 
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ay CENTURY Dictionary. Vol. V. Pub- 
jjshed by the Century Co., New York. 
avother rich and embellished volume of 

this greatest lexicography extant. What 
magnificent paper! What beautiful typog- 
raphy! What useful illustrations! What 
valuable details! Here is a perfect museum 
of everything because everything is defined 
more or less extensively, and it is interest- 
ingly done; and what more do you need to 
constitute & museum? Here are things to 
instruct, to amuse, to entertain, to delight. 
Let us cite an example of instruction: Artif- 
cial Respiration — “ respiration induced by 
artificial means. It is required in cases of 
jrowning, the excessive inhalation of chloro- 
form, or of noxious gases, etc. In the case of 
a person apparently drowned, or in an 
asphyxiated condition, the following treat- 
ment has been recommended ’’ (then follows 
the treatment). And so we might quote to 
prove the other specifications; for they are 
liberally scattered through the volume, To 
touch and hold the hem of this royal robe, 
soto speak, is a liberal education. 

Tug SOVEREIGNS AND Courts or Evropg. 
By Politikos. New York: D. Appleton & 
UO. 

A book which gives in graphic language 
pot only the biographies of the leading 
European sovereigns, but a very faithful 
picture of the present condition of European 
politics and of the period immediately pre- 
ceding. It will be a valuable book for refer- 
ence, and in many cases will give a more 
favorable impression of the sovereigns of 
Europe. It is gratifying to notice the change 
which has come over them within the last 
half-century. A study of this book will clearly 
reveal the fact that sovereigns are no longer 
what they were with impunity — tyrants and 
unapproachable momarchs. Probably not one 
of these sovereigns is uninfluenced and un- 
moved by the interests and welfare of the 
people, but feels himself bound to respect 
more largely than ever before the popular 
rights which sovereigns of other days have 
scorned and spurned. This series of biog- 
raphies will plainly show this tendency, and 
help to create a calmer pulse and a serener 
patience among the people who do not get at 
once what they may justly claim and demand. 
This is not only a biography of sovereigns, 
but, in a sense, a biography of every European 
subject. 

JvccernautT: A Veiled Record. By George 


Cary Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


»- 


Price, $1.25. 


story of no mean, and yet of no great, 

power. Edgar Braine and Helen Thayer, the 
hero and heroine of the story, are in their 
way strong characters, and the evolution of 
their love is pleasantly told, until at last 
over them both rolls the car of Juggernaut. 
Perhaps some of the readers who are not 
acquainted with the inside of political affairs 
at Washington, may get a clear glimpse of 
what is not creditable or worthy of a popular 
government pretending to be the servant of 
the popular will. 

Japanese GIRLS AND Women. By Alice 
Mabel Bacon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a special study of Japan, and in its 
most interesting part — its girls and women, 
andallof the immediate interests connected 
withthem. The author has had ample and ex- 
cellent facilities for studying the position of 
Japanese women,and her book cannot fail to be 
of great value to social reformers in every land. 
It will come, doubtiess, as a matter of sur- 
prise to most peopie that in that far-off lapd 
there are such intelligent and cultivated 
women; and many are the gentle and helpful 

lessons which we Occidentals can learn of 

thm. As @ pleasant picture, therefore, of 
social Japan, we commend this book to all 
our readers. 

James FREEMAN CLARKE. 
ward Everett Hale. 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

When Dr. Clarke died, Boston lost a 
distinguished clergyman, a profound thinker 
and scholar, and a generous man. His place 
will be hard to fill. We have read many of 
bis books, and some of them are very abie, 
helptul, and, we may add, orthodox. His 
dissertation upon ‘Prayer’’ is one of the 
most inspiring and beautiful we remember 
everto have read. This volume is at once 
an autobiography, a diary, and a record of 
correspondence. Dr. Clarke usually says a 
great deal that is so practical, so sensible, so 
strong, that it commends itself to the judg- 
ment of most people. This volume, edited by 
a distinguished co-laborer of his, 1s a graceful 
monument to a Unitarian, and as well a 
man, 


Edited by Ed- 
Boston: Houghton, 


Tue DaveuteR: Her HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
‘nD WepLock. By William M. Copp, 
M.D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis. Price, $1. 
A capital little volume, elegantly published, 

giving wise suggestions on important subjects 
to mothers and daughters. If mothers and 
daughters heeded these, they would be strong 
coadjutors of the physician in his efforts to 
heal the sick and raise the invalided. Much 
more cannot be said, except to advise mothers 
and their daughters to read the book and 
profit by it. It is an excellent manual on 
hygiene — understandable, and unburdened 
with what Horace calls sesqguipedalia verba — 
words a foot and a half long. 


PHIL AND THE Bany and FaLse WITNESS. 
By Lucy C. Lillie. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Two capital stories, which are told in an 
fasy style. In the first, one is equally inter- 
ested in Phil, the baby, and Miss Mollie 
Ferguson. The story is pathetic, and the 
touches of character are soft and natural. 
Neither of these chief characters are over- 
Crawn or unnatural. The second story, “‘ False 
Witness,”’ is not similar to the first even in 
the remotest particulars. It is superior in its 
strength and vigor, and because it carries a 
Moral lesson of value to one and all. Both, 
&s we said above, are stories not only read- 
able, but interesting. 


Without solicitation, and with no prospect 
of a free copy, or even a volume at @ epecial 
discount, we are constrained to speak a good 
word for the goodly volume entitled, Tuz 
CENTENNIAL oF New ENGLAND MeETHop- 
‘SM, Which, as a labor of love, and in prospect 
of a financial loss, the Crawford Brothers, of 
Bromfield Street, Boston, have published at 
e+. We have just laid it down after a careful 
Teading, which has proved an inspiration to 
hobler effort to push the good work of our 
church in these parts. The make-up of the 
book is all that could be desired. Good 
Paper, good-sized and clear type, with covers 
Which would ornament any table, one is 
Prejudiced in its favor at first sight. When 
‘he contents are examined, one concludes that 
Rowhere can such facts of the rise and 
Progress of Methodism in New England be 
‘Ound in many volumes, as are contained in 
his carefully-edited collection of the able 
Papers presented at the historic gatherings in 
Boston in October, 1890. We also find in this 
00k chapters of added matter, with portraits 
‘nd pictures, all of which greatly enrich the 
‘olume, which would be a benediction in 
— Methodist family, especially where 
Mp are young people. ‘The Centennial 
New England Methodism,” “ The Mother 
of the Wesleys,”’ and Telford's “ Life of John 

*sley,”’ either or all of these, kept near the 
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family Bible in the home and freely read 
would greatly promute household religion. 
W. iH. Merepiru. 

BALLADS OF AMERICA AND OTHER Porms 
By Henry O'Meara. (Boston: Damrell & 
Upham.) Mr. O'Meara is well known in 
Boston as a polished poet; his too infrequent 
contributions being read with interest and 
pleasure in the columns of the Boston Journal. 
His personal tributes to friends perhaps convey 
his best poetic qualities, which are graceful 
and beautiful thoughts displayed in delicate 
and simple words. His « Flag above the 
School *’ should be printed on silk in large 
letters and hung over every teacher’s desk 
where the pupils may see it ani learn it by 
heart. We suggest this to the school-teachers 
in New England. This poem is quoted 
elsewhere in this number. — Tue Lire or 
FERDINAND MAGELLAN. Dy °F. ‘EU. Bi 
Guillemard, M. A., M. D., Cantab. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.: New York. Price, $1.25.) A 
succinct account of the life and labors of the 
distinguished discoverer of the Straits which 
bear his name, as well as a large amount of 
personal information in regard to him that is 
valuable. As an explorer and navigator 
Magellan will certainly rank next to Colum- 
bus, and therefore whatever is written con- 
cerning him and his explorations, cannot but 
be of wide importance. This volume is a 
scholarly biography and record. —— Cita- 
TION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. By Walter Savage Landor. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) In this 
little bit of intermingled tradition and fancy 
by one of the sweetest of English writers, we 
have a new insight into the mind of Landor. 
And it is not too much to say that, though it 
is this, it will be a significant addition to 
the multitudinous volumes of Shakespearian 
literature.—— Tur JouRNAL or SIR WALTER 
Scorr. (New York: Harper & Bros.) This 
is a popular edition of the volumes which we 
unqualifiedly praised only a short time ago. 
This edition places the “ Journal’’ within 
reach of every lover of Scott. In price it is 
cheap; in make-up it is not.——Tue Know - 
EDGE ANNUAL, 1890. Vol. I. (New York: 
John B. Alden.) Mr. Alden has brought out 
some superior and valuable volumes. This 
isone. We cannot do better than quote from 
the slip sent us: *‘‘ Here isa publication of a 
very useful kind, indispensable, in fact, for 
any one that wants to keep step with the 





world’s progress. It is a work encyclopedic 


cyclopedias, but which as yet have not gener- 
ally found their way into any cyclopedia 
whatever, are treated in this volume; thus it 
isa supplement to all existing cyclopedias, 
bringing their information down to the 
present moment, and performing the highly 
important task of correcting their inevitable 
errors.’ —— Lirk oF FRANcIs HIGGINSON. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 
A charming little book, written in Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s best style. The volume throws a 
new delight around those “‘ old colony days’’ 
when our fathers in New England laid the 
foundations of this great commonwealth; 
and, may we not also say, of this union of 
great commonwealths. Francis Higginson 
was one of the many ‘“‘ makers of America.”’ 
—— THE INTERWOVEN GosPEL8 AND GOSPEL 
Harmony. Compiled by Rev. William Pit- 
tenger. (New York: Juhn B. Alden. Price, 
50 cents.) The third edition of a commend- 
able attempt to harmonize the Gospels. It is 
valuable for reference, for continuous study 
of the Gospels, and Bible teaching. It is 
printed in clear, bold tyre. THe ReEap- 
ER's GuIpE IN Economic, SocIAL, AND 
PouiticaL Science. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.) Au imvalu- 
able bibliography on these various sciences, 
thoroughly classified, American, English, 
French and German. It gives a clear photo- 
graph of all the means which are used to 
educate American citizens, so that each may, 
if he will, be a unit of great power. Loyalists, 
socialists of every color, communists of every 
shade, anarchists of every hue, can find in 
this compact volume references to books 
which will give great information and in- 
struction. ——_ ADVANCED Lessons IN EN- 
GLIsH GRAMMAR. By Wm. H. Maxwell, 
M. A., Ph. D. (New York: American 
Buok Company. Price, 60 cents.) A very 
excellent manual for use in higher classes 
in our grammar schools. Aside from 
the simple and plain way in which the 
lessons are presented by Mr. Maxwell, 
the typography is distinct and clear—a 
special necessity for all text-books. —— 
LitTett’s Livine Ace. Vol. 73 (Boston: 
Littell & Co.) Age does not seem to affect 
the brightness and strength of this admirable 
weekly, which, bound into a volume, makes a 
delightful book to put on the shelf or centre- 
table and read in the leisure half. hours. —— 
ELFLORA OF THE SusQUEHANNA. By Caleb 
Harlan, M.D. (Philadelphia: Ferris Bros.) 
A good historical novel, rendered in pleasant 
and agreeable verse. —— APPLETON'’S SCHOOL 
Puysics. By Profs. Mayer, Holman, Nipher, 
and Crocker. (New York: American Book 
Company.) These different and joint authors 
of this latest physics are men prominent in 
positions of instruction in some of our best 
institutions — being each a teacher of phys- 
ics. This alone makes this volume not only 
valuable, but the most valuable of any other 
book on the same subject that we have seen. 
It is well printed and well illustrated. Prof. 
Quackenbos is the literary editor, and this 
part of the work is, therefore, finely done.—— 
GRADED STuDIES FUR THE SuNDAY-SCHOOL. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton.) Excellent 
studies arranged by Henry A. Strong, super- 
intendent of the First M. E. Sunday school, 
Erie, Pa. He avoids disputed questions as 
far as possible. 











Magazines and Periodicals. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June has a 
most inviting and liberal table of contents for 
its women readers. The stories, sketches, 
poems, and various departments are from the 
pens of experts im the different lines taken 
up. One hates to skim where there is so 
much good reading, but to sit down to read 
this magazine from cover to cover would re- 
quire abundant leisure. Miss Ashmore’s 
‘« Side Talks with Girls,” and Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome’s ‘‘ King’s Daughters’ Department,”’ 
are specially helpful to the girls. Curtis 
Publishing Company: Philadelphia. 


The June number of Our Little Ones and 
the Nursery is bright and winsome, and will 
be eagerly welcomed by the small folks, who 
so thoroughly enjoy the pretty pictures and 
stories and poems. Russell Publishing Com- 
pany: 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

The Silver Cross for June comes promptly 
to hand, with pages overflowingly filled with 
articles, poems, suggestions and reports, per- 
taining to the blessed work in which the 
King’s Daughters and Sons are engaged 
throughout the length amd breadth of the 
land. Central Council of the Order of the 
King’s Daughters: 47 West 22d St., New 
York. 

The June St. Nicholas sparkles with good 
things for the boys and girls. The opening 
poem is by Mr. C. P. Cranch, which is illus- 
trated with a frontispiece and two smaller 








' pictures. John Burroughs’ ‘Talk about 


Wild Flowers,” «« A Free Circus,” “A City 
Play ground,” “ Being Responsible for Toffy,”’ 
“Why Bees Make Honey,” are the titles of 
some of the most readable sketches, which, 
with bright poems and short stories and 
fresh chapters in the serials, form a most 
attractive number. Century Co : New York. 

Casseli’s Family Magazine for June has 
fresh and interesting chapters in the serial 
stories, two complete stories, and sucb mis- 
cellaneous papers as: ‘Strange Family 
Histories;’’ ‘Some Needlework for the 
Children's Room;” ‘How Wills are 
Proved;*’ ‘The Profession of Electrical 
Engineering; ’’ ‘The Teaching of Cookery 
in Board Schools; ”’ “« The Garden; ” “‘ Some 
Pleasant Varieties in Food;’’ “ What to 
Wear; "’ and “ The Gatherer.” 

In the June Quiver there is a large amount 
of excellent reading adapted for Sundays or 
week-days: ‘‘A Cal to the Living and the 
Dead;’’ ‘*Where the Brook and River 
Meet;”’ “Work in the Master’s Name; ” 
“Sundays with the Young; “‘ The Wooing 
of Dorie,”’ with new chapters in the serials, 
and “Short Arrows.’’ Cassell Publishing 
Company: New York. 

The Book Buyer for June has a fine portrait 
of Richard Harding Davis, with a sketch of 
his life. Mr. Davis is the son of Rebecca 
Harding Davis, is 26 years old, and was a 
newspaper man six years before he took 
charge of Harper’s Weekly, which he now 


manages. Charles Scribner's Sons: New 
York. 


The May Santtarian devotes itself chiefly to 
climatology, and its relation to specific dis- 
eases. ‘* Woolen or Linen? ”’ by R. C. Ruth- 
erford, is a very valuable paper. The Amer- 
ican News Company : New York. 

In the June Missionary Review of the 
World, under the department ‘ Literature of 
Missions,”’ is given a great deal of mission- 
ary information. Inthe ‘ International De- 
partment ’’ will be found ‘“ The Black Fel- 
lows of Australia ’’’ (continued); ‘ Release 
of Mr. Penzotti; ’’ and ‘* Editorial Items ”’ 
of interest. Funk & Wagnalls: New York. 


B. O. Flower, the editor of the Arena, fur- 
nishes the chief article for the June number, 
on ‘* Society’s Exiles,”’ illustrated with ten 
photogravures made from flash-light pict- 
ures of the slums of Boston. Julius Cham- 
vers’ ** The Chivalry of the Press ’’’ is a fas- 
cinating paper. ‘ The Irrigation Problem in 
the Northwest,’’ is a valuable article. In the 


in compass, recording the achievements of | “‘ Unknown, Part I,"’ we do not find much, 
our own time in every department of knowl- 
edge and endeavor. Some 1,200 subjects of |Omer, Camille Flammarion. 
the character of those usually treated in | 


though by the distinguished French astron- 
Besides all 
these, there are other papers of interest. The 
Arena is an enterprising monthly. Boston: 


| The Arena Publishing Co. 


Rev. Edward M. Deems, son of Dr. Deems, 
and Rev. Spencér S. Roche furnish the ser- 
mous for the June Treasury for Pastor and 
People. Rev. A. Z. Conrad, Alfred H. Mo- 
ment, D. D., R. R. Meredith, D. D., David 
Gregg, D. D., provide the ‘ Independence 
Day Service.” Then there are the various 
departments which are of timely interest to 
the clergyman, the evangelist, the Bible 
reader and student, etc. New York: E. B. 
Treat, publisher. 


The June Methodist Magazine has a varied 
table of contents, embracing papers of travel, 
biography and politics, stories, poems, and 
religious information. Wm. Briggs: Toron- 
to, Ont. 


The May Homiletic Magazine offers for its 
chief papers: ‘The Scripture Doctrine of 
Faith — Justification,”’ by Rev. J. Robinson 
Gregory; ‘‘The Miracles of Our Lord,’’ by 
Rev. W. J. Deane, M. A.; ** Outlines on the 
First Eight Chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans,’”’ by Rev. C. Clemance, B. A., D. D. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 


The Preachers’ Magazine, of which Mark 
Guy Pearse and Arthur E. Gregory are edit- 
ors, 18 the bearer of much gvod religious read- 
ing in the May number. Clergymen will 
find it a help and an inspiration in their prep- 
aration for preaching. Wilbur B. Ketcham, 
Publisher: 2 Cooper Union, New York. 


The Illustrated London News for May 30, 
among many other attractive features,contains 
a story entitied, ‘‘ The Briefless Barrister,’ by 
Grant Allen, finely illustrated in colors. In- 
gram Brothers, World Building, New York, 
are the publishers of the American edition. 


‘*Glad Spring,’’ by George Wetherbee, is 
tae subject of the frontispiece in the Magazine 
of Art for June. The opening paper, by 
M. H. Spielmann, is devoted tv the recent 
exhibition at the Royal Academy ; a full-page 
repreduction of Hon. John Collier’s portrait 
of Professor Huxley being given, and also 
Sir John Gilbert’s *‘ Don Quixote’s Niece and 
Housekeeper.’” The Royal Holloway Collec. 
tion Picture Gallery is described by Walter 
Shaw-Sparrow, and some of its rarest art 
treasures are reproduced. ‘‘ Berkeley Castle,”’ 
“The Myth of the Nightingale on Greek 
Vase-painting,’’ ‘‘ The International Shakes- 
peare.” ‘‘ Hosukai: A Study,’ ‘‘ The French 
Revival of Etching,” are other articles of 
much interest, with the usual ‘“‘ Chronicle of 
Art ” and ‘“‘ American Art Notes.’’ Cassell 
Publishing Company: New York. 

Sun and Shade presents a pleasing and 
valuable set of photogravure plates this 
month (June), including a fine portrait of R. 
Swain Gifford, the artist; ‘‘ The Glen,’ from 
a painting by Mr. Gifford; Miss Julia Marlowe 
as “Viola” in “Twelfth Night;’’ ** The 
Fountain of the Bulls, Granada;’’ ‘A Part 
of City Hall Square, New York;"’ “’Twixt 
Love and Honor;”’ ‘:1807;” and a page of 
«‘ Amateur Competition.’”” The inter-leaving 
of this number is a new feature, which will 
aid in the preservation of the plates. N. Y. 
Photo-gravure Co.: 137 W. 234 St., New 
York. 


What a charming number is the June Cos 
mopolitan! How full of interest and enter- 
tainment! ‘Japanese Women,” by Henry 
T. Finck; ‘* Reminiscences of Two Modern 
Heroes”’ (Edison and Stanley), by Thomas 
B. Connery; ‘‘ A Remarkable Artist ’’ (Dor¢), 
by Mary D. Wellcome; ‘‘ Beau Brummel,”’ 
by Esther Singleton; ‘‘A Model Municipal- 
ity,” by Frederick Paul Hill; ‘‘The Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich,”’ by Charles S. Pelham- 
Clinton, are the chief papers, each very fine. 
The illustrations are abundant and excellent. 
Edited by John Brisben Walker: New York, 
5th Ave., Broadway, and 25th St. 


“Gold of Pleasure,’ by George Parsons 
Lathrop, is the complete story in the June 
Lippincott’s. Next to this, away back in the 
advertisements, ‘‘ with the wits,’’ is a clever 
sketch, humorously written and illustrate , 
of ‘The Genesis of the Dude.’’ Mary E. 
Wilkins’ ‘‘Sonny,’’ and Hester Dorsey Rich- 
ardson’s account of ‘‘ The College Settiement,”’ 
will command attention and interest. It isa 
good number. J.B. Lippincott Co.: Phila- 
delphia. 


The June Scribner’s contains three finely- 
illustrated articles: ‘“‘The Boulevards of 
Paris,” by Francisque Sarcey; ‘Safety on 
the Atlantic,’ by William H. Rideing; and 
«“ Boys’ Clubs,” by Evert Jansen Wendell. 
Andrew Lang writes of ‘‘ Moliére.” Maria 
Blunt and Bliss Perry furnish short stories. 
Then there are poems, etc. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: New York. 

The Church at Home and Abroad for June 
offers to its readers seven papers of mission- 
ary interest, relating chiefly to Syria, the 





Punjab and Mexico. Presbyterian Board of 


Publication and Sabbath-school Work: Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Haus und Herd for the current month 
presents: ‘Influence of the Bible upon 
the World;”» ‘*The Truth Above All;”’ 
“Thoughts on the Fourth of July;”’ and a 
well-illustrated article on ‘* Alaska.’’ It also 
has two excellent obituaries upon Von 
Moltke and Howard Crosby. Cranston & 
Stowe: Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The seventh number of the Story Teller 
contains ‘“‘ Their Club and Ours,’ by John 
Preston True. It is a story for boys, thril!- 
ing and well-illustrated. D. Lothrop Com- 
pany: Boston. 

The June North American Review 18 very 
full of valuable reading. The Secretary of 
War interestingly describes ‘‘Our New War 
Ships.’ Col. Ingersoll does not successfully 
answer Gen. Hawkins in his paper, ‘* Is Av- 
arice Triumphant?’’ As usual, Col. Inger- 
soll says some true things, but he does not 
meet his opponent. The Earl of Meath advo- 
cates ‘‘Compulsory Physical Education.” 
George Ticknor Curtis, in ** The Law and the 
Lynchers,’’ defends Mr. Blaine. The late P. 
T. Barnum says a good word for the English- 
man in “ A Trip Abroad.” Major Gen. 
John Gibbon gives ‘‘ Another View of 
Gettysburg ’’ — apparently a just and fair 
one. Lady Blake gives ‘‘ A Chat about New- 
foundland.” ‘The A. B. C of Money,’’ by 
Andrew Carnegie, every man will wish to 
read. New York: 3 East Fourteenth St. 








° 
Obituaries. 

Foster. —Rev. Benjamin Foster died at his 
home in Bethel, Me., April 14, 1891, by a stroke 
of paralysis, aged 85 years. He was born in the 
town of Newry, Me., in 1806. 

His early life was spent upon his father’s farm. 
In 1826 he was married to Lovina Coburn, of 
Newry, and went into the business of shoe manu- 
facturing in the town of Hanover, Me. Under 
the preaching of Elder Fuller he was converted 
and united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Believing that he could be of greater service in 
preaching the Word, he joined the Conference, 
and received his first appointment at Newfield in 
1852. He went from there to Otisfield, South 
Paris, Fayette, Monmouth, Wilton, Hallowell, 
Bowdoinham, Lewiston, Biddeford, Portland, 
Saccarappa, Fairfield, Bangor, Newport, and 
Bethel, at all of which places the Holy Spirit 
accompanied the Word, and he had the pleasure 
of leading souls to Christ. His wife was a dis- 
creet, self-sacrificing Christian woman, and much 
of his success was due to her wise counsel and 
consistent life. 

About twenty years ago he retired from the 
itinerancy to his pleasant home in Bethel, and 
supplied at Rumford, Albany and Greenwood as 
his health would permit. He was a close student 
of the Bible, an able expounder of the Word, and 
of pleasing address. His sermons were models 
of simplicity and full of Christ — hence his 
success. 

He leaves a widow and two children — Moses C. 
Foster, contractor and builder, of Waterville, 
and Nellie, wife of A.S. Rowe, of Attleboro’, 
Mass. Laura, wife of George Griffin, of Port- 
land, preceded him to the heavenly mansions 
some four years ago. 

One after another the fathers are falling asleep, 
but the work still goes on. The Owner of the 
vineyard provides fai'hful laborers to take the 
places of those that fall by the way, and of those 
who, like our departed brother, are gathered as 
shocks of corn fully ripe. May it be ours to 
stand in our lot and place and hold in our grasp 
the key of a golden faith so firmly that when the 
Master calls «e may arise and immediately open 
to Him! E. W. Woopsvury. 





Davis, — Ada Eldora Davis was born July 24, 
1875, and died, August 6, 1890, in her 16th year. 

She inherited a weak constitution, and wus 
always a delicate child. Her school work, 
together with the partial care of her invalid 
mother — who died ia October, 1889, in great 
triumph — possibly hastened the progress of 
disease. Shortly before her mother’s death Ada 
met with a change of heart, joined the church on 
probation, and developed rapidly in Christian 
experience. March 9, 1890, the day appointed for 
her baptism and reception into full membership, 
she had a profuse hemorrhage while attending 
morning service. No one, however, could per- 
suade her to return home. She felt that it was 
her last Sabbath in the sanctuary. At the after- 
noon service, pale aad beautiful, she stood befure 
the altar to receive baptism and the right hand 
of fellowship. When the pastor said: ‘* Till you 
are called to the fellowship of the church 
triumphant,” a solemn hush fell on the congre- 
gation, for every one knew that Ada’s hold on 
life was exceedingly slight. She lingered nearly 
five: months, suffering exquisitely, but never 
murmuring. Her rick-room was full of sunshine. 
Her resignation was joyous. As she sat by her 
patient mother’s side, through the weary years, 
she had doubtless learned to trust, to endure, 
and to meet death with asmile. She would say 
to the members of the family: ‘‘ Don’t cry, it is 
all for the best; I have no fear of death, and it 
does not trouble me to think of it.” As long as 
she was able she wrote cheerful messages to the 
young people of the church, who found delight 
in visiting her bedside. With a trembling hand 
she penned these firm words to her former 
pastor: “I have not lost courage, for the Lord 
seems near me always —and my mother, too.” 
In this glad way she passed on to the reunion of 
kindred spirits. 

The faneral services were held in the church at 
Arnold’s Mills, R. 1., the pastor, Rev. D. L. 
Brown, and the writer officiating. 

L. G. HORTON. 

Moulton. — Annie Richmond Moulton was 
born at North Swansea, Mass., Aug. 31, 1868, 
and died at East Providence, R.1I., Feb. 17, 1891, 
in her 23d year. 

In her sixteenth year she was converted and 
united with the Haven Methodist Episcopal 
Church. She was “always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.” Her hands were busy 
because her heart was full. Unsought responsi- 
bilities were heaped upon her. As an officer in 
the Epworth League and Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and as ateacher in the Sunday and public schools, 
she exerted a wide influence and was pre-emi 
nently useful. Her piety expressed itself not so 
much in words as in transparent purity, ua- 
complaining self-sacrifice and unswerving faith- 
fulness. Her life was brief, but bright — a con- 
stant benediction to the home, the church, and 
the commuvity. Stricken, almost without warn- 
ing, with the fatal fever, she felt no fear of death. 
The preparation had been made, and faith was 
firm. Everything was ‘“ beautiful.” To the last 
she thought of her duties. Her mind wandered 
to the school-room, where she had spent weary 
days with the fever boiling in her blood; she was 
again in the Sunday-school, and saw the row of 
faces into which she looked each week with 
loving interest — and for them all she said a fond 
“ good-bye.” The grief of her pupils was pathetic, 
and was voiced by one little girl, who said: 
‘“‘Mamma, I don’t want to go to school any 
more.” 

The funeral took place Feb. 20 from the 
church, which was crowded with appreciative 
friends. The pastor was assisted by Kev. 

William H. Starr, of Hebronville. 

The sorrow of the parents and brothers for 
their only daughter and sister is unmeasured, 
but not unassuaged, for the memory of the 
beautiful and helpful life of the departed, the 
tender sympathy of all around, and, above all, 
the “everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace,” give them “the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.” L. G@. Horton. 





Gile. — Judith Sargent Gile died in Merri- 
macport, Mass., March 7, 1801, aged 86 years, 11 
months. She was born in Amesbury, Mass., in 
1804. 

In early life she became the wife of Rev. T. W. 
Gile, of the New England Conference, and 
shared with him the hardships and privations of 
an itinerant’s life in twelve different fields of 
labor. In 1847, in Lunenburg, by the sudden 
death of her husband, she was left a widow with 





tive children. By frugality and toil she kept her 








family together, giving them an education which 
fitted them for positions 0’ usefulness in life. 
For some years she resided in Groveland, Maxs., 
and afterwards in Havernill, but sume sixteen 
years ago she removed to Merrimacport, where 
she has spent life’s evening in the family of a 
beloved daughter, Mrs. C. E. Rowell, who, by 
her tender care, has made Mother Gile’s last days 
very sunny. 

She woa a host of friends, being possessed of 
the spirit of the Master, and taking great delight 
in lending a helping hand to all in need. The 
life of an itinerant’s wife fifty years ago was not 
an easy one, but she bore its hardships cheerfully, 
glad if in any way she could help the cause of the 
Master whom she loved. An intelligent lady, a 
great reader, she maintained an interest in the 
affuirs of the world and church to the very last. 
She loved the place of prayer, and «as a constant 
attendant upon the services of God's house, both 
public and rocial, as long as health permitted. 

Her last illness was very brief, but life’s work 
was done and well done, and peacefully she 
passed on to the Father’s house. H.B.‘ orp. 

Hempstead, — Miss Nancy Hempstead left 
the “Old Hempstead House,’’ New London, 
Conn., for the heavenly mansions, March 9, 1891, 
in the 87th year of her age. 

Sister Hempstead was baptized in childhood, 
and in 1431 joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. At her death she was one of the oldest 
members of the Federal Street society. 

Her life was a quiet and beautiful walk with 
God. Her character and conduct were most 
Christlike. Love, purity, gentleness, meekness, 
indeed, every Christian grace, in her abounded, 
and yet of the possession of these virtues she 
seemed utterly unconscious. Her career was a 
constant labor for God, but ever modestly per- 
.formed. Her sick-room —the one in which a 
class-meeting had been held for twenty-six years 
— was a Bethel to the many who sang and prayed 
with her there. How natural, from such a room, 
whose very atmosphere was praise and prayer, 
to be caught up to the heavenly temple! She 
came to the hour of her translation in much 
weakness of body, but with strong faith. As the 
earthly scenes faded and ‘he heavenly appeared, 
she said: “ It is all right — all right!” 

The homestead was thronged at her funeral. 
* Aunt Nancy” — thus she wa: familiarly called 
— was known far and near; and scores who had 
been taught in her private school when children, 
and who had belonged to her mission band, or 
who had felt the ministry of her self-sacrificing 
charity, or who had known her as friend and 
neighbor — scores of the rich and the poor came 
to call her “ blessed.” 

The house from which she was buried, built 
about 1640, is one of the oldest in the country, 
and ha: been occupied in turn by seven genera- 





tions of the family. With Sister Hempstead’s 
| death the family name disappears. But to her 
| God has givena new name. A.J.COULTAS. 
| 





| Shaw. — Died, in Cochesett, March 8, 1891, 
| Mes. Ruby W. Shaw, widow of Levi Shaw, jr., 

aged 87 years and 4 months. Her maiden name 
| was Pope, and she was born in Rochester, 
| Mass. 

Quite early in life she becamea Christian and 
joined the church in Middleboro, Mass. About 
forty years ago she and her husband, feeling 
desirous to be where they could more easily at- 
tend church, and have their sons (Asa F. and 
George T.) under good religious influence, 
moved to Cochesett, within a short distance of 
the Methodist Church. Mrs. Shaw was soon 
left a widow with her two sons. She had buried 
two or three other children when they were 
quite small. The two sons became Union soldiers 
in the late war, and Asa F. died in Salisbury 
(N. C.) prison. Her remaining son and his 
wife are members of the Methodist Church in 
Cochesett, and for the past twenty-three years 
Mother Shaw has lived in his family. She was a 
very healthy, ge | woman till within a few 
years of her death. In a ripe old age a paralytic 
stroke did its work, und she passed peacefully 
away. 

She was an affectionate mother and a kind 
neighbor, ever reaty to lend a helping hand 
when it wasin her power to do 80. Sne was 
not demonstrative, but lived a quiet Christian 
life, and has gone to join her devoted huscand 
in the heavenly mansions. ROBERT CLaRK. 





Ross. — Henry Ross was born in Halifax, 
N.8.,and died in Clinton, Me., April 27, 1891, 
aged 70 yearr. 

He passed his youth in St. John’s, N. B., 
where he was married to the daughter of Thomas 
Furness, a local preacher of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. She died in 1858. In 1861 he 
was joined in marriage with Miss Sarah Marsh, of 
Amesbury, Mass., who survives him, and, with 
twelve children (by both marriiges), mourns his 
departure. 

Brother Ross came to this place nearly thirty 
years ago, and has ever since been highly es- 
teemed by all as an upright and worthy citizen. 
He experienced religion many years ago and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Caurch, of 
which he remaine i a worthy member till deato. 
He long served as trustee and steward, and will 
be greatly misse:t in the sovial exercises of Zion. 
His last testimony in God’s house will not soon 
be forgotten. 

His final illne«s was brief, but borne with re- 
markable trust and reconciliation to tne Divine 
will. His work was done, aod, calmly rest- 
ing on God’s promises, his spirit pass d from 
earth to heaven. His very interesting family 
will receive the sympathies and prayers of their 
many Cbri-tian friends. Wo. L. Brown. 





WEAK WOMEN. — The more sensitive nature of 
the female sex renders women much more suscep- 
tible than men to those nun erous ills which spring 
from lack of harmony in the system. The nerv- 
ous system gives way, sick headache is frequent, 
the appetite is lost, and other ailments peculiar to 
the sex cause great suffering. Hood’s Sarsaparii- 
la is peculiarly adapted for such cases, and has re- 
ceived the most gratifying praise for the relief it 
has afforded thousands of women whose very ex- 
i tence before taking it was only misery. It 
strengthens the nerves, cures sick headache and 
indigestion, purifies and vital zes the blood, and 
gives regular and heal. hy action to every organ in 
the body. 





SOMETHING FUR NOTHING 

always takes. "Tis human nature. The proprietors 
of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam are well 
known by the trade, and have issued a standing 
offer and guarantee to pay $5,00 for a cough that 
cannot be cured by Adamson’s Balsam, We advise 
all sufferers from coughs, asthma, etc., to give ita 
thorough trial. All druggists sell it. 





THE BEST RESULT. Every ingredient employed 
in producing Hood’s Sarsaparilla is strictly pure, 
and is the t est of its kind it is possible to buy. All 
the roots and herbs are care fully setected, person- 
aliy examined, and only the best retained. fo that 
from the time of purchase until Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is prepared, everything is carefully watched 
with a view to attaining the best result. Why don't 
you try it? 





For pains in the stomach, bowels or kidneys use 
Jvhnson’s Ancdyne Liniment internally. 
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Write for a copy of our finely 
justrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 
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PATIENT'S STRENGT 


sustain life when all other nutnents fai) 


FEW DROPS 
A—.r— BOVININE 


WHILE DIETING IN 
SEVERE CASES OF 


BOV! NIN ‘3 is indispensable in all cases of typhoid fever, espe- 


cially during convalescence. 


of Beef concentrated contained in BOVININE act as a simple and 
effective nourishment, and is retained by the most irritable stomach, and will 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Tha Deven, Heme Yeh, Ching, 
Ghattaaoves, Peraad, 
anc Les Angas 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sections 
of the country, including more than mem | per 
cent. of the Public Schoo: superintendents of New 
England have — to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent freeto any address. 


7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
6 Clinton Place, New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Or. 
120% South Spring St.. Los Angeles, Ca.. 


LDL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auburndale, Masa, 

Suggests to parents seeking avoouschoo ,consid- 
eration of the following points in Its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the bealth of growing 
giris. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet, an 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wel. 
cooked ; early and long sliceep; a fine gymnasinm, 
furnished by Dr. Sar; ent of Harvard; bowlingalley 
and swimming-bath (warm water the year round, 
and lessons daily); no regular or foreknown ex- 
aminations, etc. 

2d. Its bruaily planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachere including many spe- 
cialsts; with one hundred and twenty pupils, « 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: im some 
things, equal to colleye work, in others, planned rather 
for home and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from a list of eight or ten 
electives. Onepreparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

8d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and owner unusual depart 
ments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Cooking 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year $500. 
For illustrated catalogue address. 


C.C BRAGDON, Principal. 








AND -- 
Female College, Tilton, N. H. 


Location near the lake and mountain region of 
New Hampshire, and remarkable for healthfulness 
and beauty of scenery. Three hours from Boston 
on direct route to Montreal. 

This institation has erected a splendid new build- 
ing. containing every modern convenience, steam 
heating, beth room, etc. Especial attention has 
been given to sanitary arrangements. Its dormi- 
tory is two stories in height, thus avoiding long 
flights of stairs. 

A chartered college for ladies. A preparatory 
school for gentlemen, with several special courses 
in Science, Business, Art, Music, and Languages. 
Large faculty, excellent moral influences, thorough 
in truction with mod rate expe se». The Fall 
Term begins August 26, tend for new catalogue 


Address REY. J.M DURRELL, Tilwa, N. H. 


CAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph, D., Principal. 
Fall Term begins August 25, 1890, 
Winter Term begins December 1, 1890 
Spring Term begins March 16, 1891, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics. Busi- 
ness College with first-class instruction. Location 
ansurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rail. 
Terms low. Send for Catalogue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
eighty-three American and foreign universi- 
ties, colleges, and professional scl ools have pur- 
sued professional and other advanced studies in 
Boston University. Its 1020 matriculants came 
from nineteen Foreign, and from thirty- 
seven American States and Territories. 
To students of literature, philorophy, science, law, 
medicine, theology, Boston offers many advantages 
found in no cther city. The University has 120 
Professors and Lecturers. For free circulars 
and information respecting the Free Scholarships 
address the Registrar, 12 Somerset S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1891, 


Bible Study of the most thorough kind under 
leading specialists in Engli h and in the originals. 
Models of Palestine aod Jerusalem. Museum, 
Collection of Oriental Curios. Sunday-schoo 
methods. General classes in Language, Science, 
Literature, and Art. Famous lecturers. Fine 
music. Wholesome recreation of every sort. A 
deligttful Summer Home. 


Address W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1902. Both Sexes. On Narrasansett Bay 
team heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year, September Ist. For illustrat- 
ed catalogue. write Rev. F D. BLAKESLEE, D. D.., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Langu»ges, Science, Art, Literature, ete. At 
A ollegée, Native Teachers. Oral Metbod. 
15th Session, July 7 to Aug. 10, 1891. For program 
address Prof. W.L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Maes. 


WEED & WEED, 


Arrtorneys AT Law. 
NOTARY PUBLIC, 


40 State Srrexet, Room 28. 
GEORGE M. WEED ALONZO R. WEED. 





























EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Managers | 


MH. Gonisrence Seminary 


NEW ENCLAND 
| Methodist Bask Depaitory 

| Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, 
‘New Course for the American Year 1891-92, 


| (READY JUNE 1, 1891.) 


Main Facts of Ame: ican Histury — D. H. 





MONTGOMERY. Il2mo.................. $1.00 
Initial Studies In American Letters — 

HENRY A BEERS. 12mo............... . 1.00 
| The Story of the Constitution - FRANCIS 
eae eee 60 
Social Institutions of America — JavEes 
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only in thickness, 


CHAS, R, MAGEE, AGENT, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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BOOK PICTU 
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BOOKS STORY. ° 
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sold at @ orto” -*thin the wenct 274 


AN AGEN WANTED IN EVERY TOWNSHIE- 
WUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Avenve. New Yao 


COMMUNION WINE. 


Pure Juice of the Grape, UNFERMENTED 
for Communion and Medicinal Purposes. 


Address, GATES & HUBBARD, Ashby,Mass 


‘AARON R. CGAY & CO., 
| Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made w order. 
122 State Street, - 
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THORNTON & CHANCELLOR, 
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IMPhUVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO. 


10 Charlestown Stre*t Boston. 


RANULA 


An INCOMPAKABLE Food 
Ready for IMMEDIATE USK. Unsur- 
passed for Children, Invalids, 
and persons of SEDENTARY HABITS 


M ° T E R write for 


circulars. 


Triai box, prepaid, 36c. Address 
OUR HOME GRANULA CO, Dansville, LY. 
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BAILEY REFLECTOR co. 
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8% to 10% on ist Mortgages. 


PUGET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


RereRences: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y.,R. G. Dus 
& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat 
Bank, Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 








SUB-AGENCY 


CHEQUE BANK 


LIMITED (1873). LONDON. 
Issues Cheques, £1 and upwards for Trav- 
elers and others, gvod only when signed. 
Cashed at highest rates without charge by some 


3.000 Bankers throughout the world Always 
available, inciuding Sundays, holidays, and fete 
days, whether at tanking points or net, at some 
1.000 rowinent hotels. and generaily received by 
principal business bouses. 

Financial crises do not seriously affect the 
Cheque Bank, because its investments and loans 
are restricted by ‘aw chiefly to British Government 
securities and the like. It neither discounts, 


draws or accepts bills nor engages in speculative 


business. Special attention given (» customers’ 
mail matter. Unused cheques will be receemed, 
Lost cheques can be replaced. 

APPLY TO 


Atlantic National Bank, Boston, Mass. 








In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Oorre- 
spondence Solicited. 








JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail, 


558 and 560 Washington Street. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
| Me: days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION. 


remedy for the above 4 
Hay ener ye cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in ite efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf 
fercr who will send me their Express and P.O, address, 
A. Sam. MM. C.y 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 


** The apostolical succession ” was the 
old form of the high church “ shibbo- 
leth’’—a form which has grown a 
little stale by constant use. ‘' The 
historic episcopate, locally adapted, in 
the methods of its administration, to 
the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the unity of 
His Church,” is the current putting by 
the bishops at Lambeth. The state- 
ment has the great advantage of ob- 
scurity. None of the high churchmen 
seem to know whether Phillips Brooks 
holds to the historic episcopacy or 
not. 

Bishop Clarke, who vouches for him, 
defines the historic episcopacy about 
which there is so dense a mist, in this 
way: — 

‘*When the Episcopal Church came into 
existence, a head was adopted as a matter of 
necessity, It was just as indispensable in 
those early days of the church as at present. It 
is necessary to day to select a president for a 
bank, an insurance company, or any corpora- 
tion. There must be a head — some one con- 
trolling power. Beyond that the church 
cannot trace further. It is useless to attempt 
to, for then we drift into superstition and the 
dark eges. Dr. Brooks does believe in the 
historic epiecopacy, as I have explained. It 
is out of the question to say that he does 
not, and the idea of his being rejected on the 
ground set forth in Bishop Perry’s remarks, 
would ead to the resignation of many, and 
that would be absurd. It is possible that 
some will vote against Dr. Brooks because he 
is not upto their mark, but they are few. Dr. 
Brooks does not believe in the high church 
ideas of some, and alongside these let me 
quote the numerous letters and telegrams of 
a@ congratulatory character, all enthusiastic 
and cordial, which have been received by 
Dr. Brooks.”’ 

Whether this exposition of Bishop 
Clarke would satisfy the high church- 
man, may be doubted. It will, at least, 
prove satisfactory to the outside public. 
All the sects believe there must be a 
head; and whether that head be called 
a bishop, presbyter, pastor, or what 
not, is quite immaterial. The thing is 
in the churches, thus placing all of 
them within the range of the historic 
episcopacy. The only trouble in the 
matter is, this view of the case disposes 
of the occupation of the high church- 
man. His mission is completed. 

To those outside high church lines, 
the much talk of historic episcopacy 
is mere twaddle. It is an attempt to 
elevate an external incident into the 
place of supreme importance. The 
church of Christ consists of the body 
of believers, organized im whatever 
way, or not organized at all. The 
essential of the church is in the inner 
life rather than in any form of organ- 
iza'ion. The viciousness of the high 
chu: chman’s plea is found in this exter- 
nalization of the church. The church is 
not meat and driok, rites, ceremonies, 
organization; but righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. It is the 
life of God in the souls of men. What 
extrrnal forms that life shall assume, 
is a matter of human choice and con- 
venience. That form is best which, 
for the time, best promotes, in the 
individual, the graces of the Spirit. If 
you can pray and live better under a 
bishop and with a book, by all means 
follow the bishop and the book; but 
if you find yourself more free with 
sin pler furnishings, do not fail to use 
your liberty. The mode is immaterial. 








THE PRACTICAL AND ETHICAL 
VALUE OF EDUCATION. 

Once more the season returns when 
the schools and colleges of our land 
contribute to the vital resources of the 
nation their annual quota of young life, 
trained and equipped for the work of 
the age. This graduation season is an 
aniversary to be welcomed with joy 
and with earnest expectation; for the 
time has come when the educational 
ins itutions of our country and of the 
world are the recognized sources of 
whatever is most forceful, progressive 
and efficient in modern life. The young 
blo. dof the nation each year flows into 
the currents of religion, education, 
art, science aud business from these 
colleges, academies, school-houses and 
institutions for special training, just 
as the clear, sweet brooks from the 
mountains flow into our rivers and 
lakes, and keep the great water-courses 
from failing and the valleys from 
drought. 


The untrained, undisciplined young 
life of the nation is coming to be 
counted as a negative factor in all our 
economies, industrial as well as intel- 
lectual. The age sets value no longer 
upon mere raw, crudeenergy. It de- 
mands the trained mind and hand; so 
that more and more, were there no 
higher necessity, the law of the sur- 
| vival of the fittest is laying upon every 
individual the necessity of education. 
Greater and greater grows the demand 
for the school and for the thoroughly- 
| equipped graduate of the school. The 
|time has entirely changed, within as 
| brief a period as the Jast quarter- 
century, in its estimate of the practical 
value of education. Every young 
man and woman is seeking first, in 
these days, a school,a training place. 
Twenty-five years ago the first step 
was to seek and obtain a place. Now 
the readiest — and indeed the only — 
way to get the place is to get first the 
equipment which entitles one to the 
place. Even in business one must show 
at least the credentials of a business 
school. Everywhere the question is 
put, ‘* How thoroughly do you under- 
stand this trade, this industry, this 
profession? How well are you equipped 
for immediate, efficient work?’’ The un- 
| trained applicant gets little encourage- 
j;ment. ‘The trained applicant seldom 
seeks long for an engagement. 


This demand for thorough equipment 
in all departments of labor in our day 
has, of course, vastly broadened the 
field in which the modern educator 
must work. Our educational system is 
no longer confined to those studies 
which are commonly considered as in- 
tellectual accomplishments, but has so 
branched out as to include all that is 
practical, useful and necessary in life. 
Thus we have our schools of mines as 
well as our schools of history and phi- 
losophy; our industrial arts as well 
as our classics; our practical business 
education as well as our higher 
mathematics. The universities of 
our own and other countries have 
caught this irresistible drift of the 
times, and have so modified and broad- 
ened their courses of study as to include 
all departments of knowledge and train- 
ing that are needed by young men and 
women to fit them for life’s multifa- 
rious duties. 

Thus it is that the world now looks 
to its educational institutions as the 
great providers of that trained energy 
which alone is competent to carry on 
the tremendously complex work of the 
age. What wonder that euch grad- 
uation anniversary seems like a new 








epoch in the history of the nation — so 
rapidly does the work of the time cul- 
minate, take on new aspects and new 
| possibilities, and call for new toilers to 
jearry these possibilities forward to 
their realization. Each year, it would 


more important, more wide-reaching. 
No profession is now so absolutely es- 
sential to the progress of civilization 
as the profession of the teacher. For 
here is all this young energy and vital- 
ity longing to be applied to the work of 
the age, yet utterly incapable of grap- 
pling with that work until trained and 
equipped in the methods, and brought 
up to the measure of efficiency, of for- 
mer workers. To accomplish this is 
the teacher’s privilege and duty; anda 
noble, an inspiring commission it is. 

We have seen how education 1s 
broadening in these wonderful days in 
which we live. Is it also deepening? 
Does it yet attain to anything like a 
profound spiritual apprehension of the 
true value of knowledge and the power 
which accompanies it? Have we, as an 
educated nation, arrived at the plane 
upon which Carlyle stood, when he 
said: ‘* The fraction of life can be in- 
creased in value, not so much by in- 
creasing your numerator, as by lessen- 
ing yourdenominator. Nay, unlessmy 
algebra deceives me, unity itself di- 
vided by zero will give injinity. Make 
thy claim of wages a zero then; thou 
hast the world under thy feet. Well did 
the wisest of our time write: ‘ It is 
only with renunciation that life, prop- 
erly speaking, can be said to begin.’ ” 

The unselfish element, the altruistic 
element, im education—has it been 
adequately dwelt upon by our writers 
and speakers, in treating this theme? 
Have we thougkt enough about lessen- 
ing the denominator—we who have, 
perhaps, profited by the best training 
of these days of improved educational 
methods? Young men and young 
women, who at this anniversary season 
are looking forth upon your chosen 
fields of work, have you thought how 
you could eliminate the selfishness 
from your lives, and by consecrating 
the power of your attainments to the 
good of others, attain to that high 
ideal of life which alone briogs perfect 
blessedness? If you are Christians, 
you must cherish the principle that 
what one has and is—the best one has 
and is— must be given to others. The 
selfish use of knowledge, the use of it 
for one’s own interest or pleasure sole- 
ly, is wrong iu the sight of God. Let 
your first thought be how you can 
benefit others by the knowledge you 
possess. Then, in the very truest and 
realest sense, will you be benefiting 
yourself. 


Have you never noticed the effect 
upon the individual of a life self-cen- 
tered and thoroughly selfish —how it 
narrows the soul’s horizon, shuts up 
the avenues of the soul God-ward and 
man-ward, blights the sympathies, kills 
the affections? We cannot be self-cen- 
tered and be truly happy. You cannot 
shut up a sunbeam in a box and make 
it shine there. The best that is in us 
must go out to others ere it can be the 
source of the highest blessing to our- 
selves. 

Let this be the lesson which the 
graduation season brings to thousands 
of hopeful young men and women the 
world over: That to make the most of 
God’s gift of knowledge to us, we must 
pass it on unselfishly and gladly to 
others, as a gift which God has intend- 
ed us all to share. 





seem, the work of the educator grows | 


THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


The second Mohonk Conference on the Ne- 
| gro Question was held at the Mohonk Lake 
| Mountain House, June 3-5. By the courtesy 
of Mr. Smiley, the proprietor of the hotel 
and the originator of the Conference, the 
editor of Zion's HeRratp and his wife were 
| invited to be present. Mohonk Lake is lo 
|cated near the summit of Sky Top, one of 
the higher of the Shawangunk Mountains in 
Ulster County, New York, and is about fif. 
| teen miles west of Poughkeepsie. The near- 
jest railroad station is New Paltz. Taken 
| here into a comfortable carriage, an ascent of 
| the mountain of over one thousand feet is be- 
| sun. It is easily made over the excellent 
|road which winds in corkscrew fashion 
|through beautiful groves, by the side of 
| rocky and overhanging clitfs, and along the 
|edge of deep ravines and gorges. The ride 
| was delightfully interesting. The supreme 
moment of joy was experienced when, 
emerging from the densely-wooded forest, 
we caught our first glimpse of the lake and 
the romantic cluster of hotel buildings upon 
the opposite side. The lake is a half-mile in 
length, with water of a greenish hue, set in 
an environment of rock thrown into every 
conceivable shape. The architecture of the 
| hotel is pictureeque and fittingly adapted to 
pew spot. There are numerous gables, bal- 
conies, bay-windows, observatories, and spa- 
cious piazzas. The estate connected with the 
hotel includes three thousand acres, the top 
|of the mountain extending five miles in 
| length. Thirty-five miles of private drives 
have been built on the mountain. The pro- 
prietor has rendered the scenery more fasci- 
nating and enjoyable by constructing private 
walks along the rocky cliffs, making foot- 
bridges over the chasms, and building many 
rustic arbors with seats which invite to a 
new view and rest. Mr. Smiley possesses a 
genius for beautifying and improving upon 
nature that we have never before seen 
equalled. Indeed, we have never visited a 
spot which offers so much that is attractive, 
restful, congenial and inviting. 


First Day. 


The first session of the Conference opened 
after a gracious season of devotion, in which 
Mr. Smiley read the Scriptures and gave out 
the hymn, * Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love.’’ He welcomed the 
members of the Conference who had come to 
his house to confer in a spirit of love and 
broad Christian charity upon the condition 
of the Negro, and expressed the earnest hope 
that something practical might result from 
their counsels that would be serviceable to 
the colored race. 

Ex-President Hayes was unanimously 
chosen to preside over the sessions of the 
Conference. This man is a happy illustra- 
tion of the simplicity of our form of govern- 
ment. Having held the highest office in the 
gift of the people, he is now retired to the 
rank of a normal citizen. Here, as else- 
where, with the utmost simplicity of bearing 
| and with earnest and sincere purpose, he 
| counsels with all men to see how the condi- 
i of the humblest of our people may be 
| 














improved. He is delightfully social with all 
| who care to converse with him. When not 
| occupied with the sessions of the Conference, 
| he may be seen sitting on the piazzas with a 
| group of friends about him, or rowing on the 
| lake (as we now see him), or taking some 
| one of the charming drives. In his opening 
| address Mr. Hayes quoted freely from a re- 
cent report of Bishop Haygood, declaring 
|that the chapter that told of the work and 
the results in educating the Negro in Amer- 
ica was not matched in any history of any 
age. Mr. Hayes called attention to two 
facts pregnant with good for the future well- 
being of both races in the South: First, 
commerce, manufacturing, mining, farming, 
and other forms of enterprise, are giving to 
the South all the material prosperity needed 
for the highest civilization; and, second, the 
increase of the colored population, as shown 
by the recent census, while it has been dur- 
ing the last decade healthful and normal, 1s 
not excessive, nor such as to excite the 
slightest concern as to the ultimate good re- 
lations between the races, if controlled. 

The first topic considered was, ‘‘ What has 
been Done for the Negro?"’ Rev. Dr. A. 
W. Pitzer, of Washington, D. C., spoke as a 
Southern man on what has been cone for 
the Negro inthe South. He brought warm 
and fraternal greetings from the South. He 
compared the condition of the Negro in this 
land in slavery with the condition in Africa, 
and said it was a Divine Providence which 
took him out of the wretchedness and dark- 
ness of paganism and brought him here un- 
der the influence of the white man and a 
white civilization. He did not justify slav- 
ery. He hated it, and hated it so badly that 
he left the South and commenced his minis- 
try at Leavenworth, Kansas. He fully be- 
lieved, however, that God had a beneficent 
purpose for the Negro, and ultimately for 
Africa, in bringing the black man to this 
land. He declared that every door was now 
open to the Negro both as a citizen and asa 
man. He showed how much the white peo- 
ple were paying for Negro education. 

General O. O. Howard was then called 
upon to speak on the same topic. This Chris- 
tian General is a great favorite here, as was 
evinced by the applause that greeted him as 
he rose to speak. We had never seen him 
before, but have always admired him. His 
face has a genial and cheerful expression, in 
striking contrast to that usually presented by 
men who have seen so much of military life. 
While hair and whiskers are tinged with iron 
gray, yet he does not look old. The empty 
sleeve on the right arm is eloquent with its 
own peculiar lesson. He spoke with great 
frankness and tenderness. He said that he 
never cherished what is called race-prejudice; 
he never had it. Whena boy of some three 
summers his father brought home one day a 
waif in the shape of a Negro boy. Perhaps 
the fact that this boy became a pleasant and 
happy companion to him in those early 
years, may account for the fact that he never 
felt as some claim to towards the Negro. He 
paid a grateful tribute to Abraham Lincoln. 
‘* An effort was made,”’ he said, ‘‘ to have me 
removed and dishonored in the service, but 
Lincoln said: ‘ Howard 1s a good man, and I 
have work for him,’ and he promoted rather 
than degraded me.”’ Lincoln called him to the 
work of the Freedmen’s Bureau. ‘ We have 
done something for the Negro, but I am 
more inclined to think of what we have not 
done. We have not done one-tenth of what 
we ought to. We need to give more liber- 
ally.” 

Dr. William T. Harris, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, gave tables of 
statistics showing the progress in education 
in thirteen years. While the white population 
had increased 13 per cent., the school popula- 
tion had nearly duubled. In the case of the 
colored people it has more than doubled. 

The morning session lasted from 10 o'clock 
A.M. to lp. M. Before adjournment Mr. 
Smiley gave notice that carriages would be at 
the door at 2.30 to give all members of the 
Conference an afternoon drive. We then 
break up and look about to ascertain whom 
we have met before. There are H. O. Hough- 
ton and daughter, of Boston. Mr. Houghton 
is greatly interested in this Conference, is a 
special and particular friend of Mr. Smiley, 
and serves on the executive committee of ar 
rangement and program. Boston is quite 








well represented. Rev. Dr. S. E, Herrick 
and wife, Secretary Ryder, of the American 
Missionary Society, Hon. Edward Pierce 
and wife, Wm. Lloyd Garrison and wife, do 
fitting honor to New England. Mr. Pierce 
was called to his feet without any notice, but 
made one of the most happy and eloquent ad- 
dresses of the session. He is Bostonian in 
thought and style, reminding one of Edward 
Everett, Wendell Phillips, and that stamp of 
men, who, it is to be feared, are no longer in 
the process of production. 

The evening topic was, ‘‘ The Negro Minis- 
try — What it Is, and What it Ought to Be.”’ 
The discussion was opened by Secretary 
Philips, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. He said: The average colored 
preacher is unique. He is a man of great 
physical vitality, not educated, and possess- 
ing almost unlimited power over his people. 
The Baptist and the Methodist denominations 
have captured the colored people. In character 
the minister is sadly deficient. He confuses 
mine and thine. He is the politician of his 
people. No man except the Roman priest 
exerts such an influence upon the people. His 
greatest need is education. He should be 
taught the three R's, He needs instruction 
in the English Bible. He should learn that 
religion means righteousness and holy liv- 
ing. He should both contract and expand. 
He should narrow his realm of activities. He 
spreads himself out over too great a circle. 
He should expand along the few settled lines 
of activity for the minister. 

It was not a flattering picture that Mr. 
Phillips and others presented of the real 
moral, intellectual and spiritual qualifications 
of the colored ministry. The subject seemed 
altogether too serious for the manner in 
which some eminent men approached it. It 
was a relief, therefore, when President 
Rankin, of Howard University, spoke upon 
the topic, demanding that the church in its 
schools and universities should provide the 
best type of the educated and manly minister 
to become the teacher of his race. He said 
there are all the possibilities for the Negro 
that there are for the white man if the Negro 
is given ‘‘a white man’s chance.” 


Second Day. 


The topic for the morning session was, 
‘*Facts and Experiences from the Workers 
in the Field.’’ President L. M. Dunton, of 
Claflin University, exhibited samples of work 
done in the several departments of industrial 
education in that institution. He said that 
he had been for eighteen years engaged in 
such a work. The Negro has been and must 
be a laborer. The few might reach profes- 
sional life, but the great mass must be en- 
gaged in some kind of labor. It was the 
mission of the schools, therefore, to teach 
these young girls and boys how to perform 
some kind of manual toil in a successful and 
prosperous way. The young men are taught 
something of the twenty kinds of trades that 
had been introduced as a regular part of the 
instruction of the institution. No girl is 
allowed to graduate until she can cut and 
make her own dresses and do it tastefully. 
He had found by experience that a reasonable 
amount of time regularly given to industrial 
work did not interfere with the excellence of 
the work done in the professional classes of 
the University. Dr. Dunton’s address, with 
his object lessons from the industrial depart- 
ment, made a most happy impression upon 
the Conference. 





he shall possess the privilege of making the 
very most of himself. No man can tell what 
the future of the Negro will be, because the 
Negro has never been allowed to develop un- 
der the nurture of a Christian civilization. 
The experiment 18, therefore, a new one. 
They say that once on a time in a barnyard 
men were arguing as to whether they should 
open the shell and let the chicken out, and 
while the argument continued the chick 
broke the shell and came out. The Negro is 
to have all the air, sunshine, freedom, and 
normal helps that will enable him to peck his 
own shell. The Negro should have all the 
education, high and low, that he can receive 
and assimilate. The Negro must be helped 
only so much as will evoke the best principle 
or possibility of self-help in himself. There 
is as much danger of pauperizing the soul in 
missionary effort as in pauperizing our poor 
by the gifts of our charities. It is impossible 
for one race to redeem anotherrace. All that 
can be done is to take off all restrictions and 
then let the race develop itself. We are not | 
to make Yankees out of the Negro. Every- | 
thing must be done to enable the Negro to 
develop the very highest type of his own race. 
The Negro has a right to learn Hebrew, 
Greek, Aramaic and Syriac, but it does not 
follow that we are to help him to learn those 
languages. We will do all that we can to 
help make the race, provided they show the 
disposition to make something of themselves. 
We are to assist them to what they most 
need. Prof. Stowe told me that he met in 
Florida a negro minister who said that “‘ he 
did not understand the Sermon on the Mount 
very well, but he knew all about the book of 
Revolution.’”’ Now we want to help the Negro 
to know more about the Sermon on the 
Mount and less about the ‘‘ book of Revolu- 
tion.”’ 


Secretary Ryder was the next speaker. 
He said he was made a friend of the black 
man because born and educated at Oberlin. 
In his earliest school-boy days in that famous 
abolition town he had a dusky-faced school- 
mate whom all the scholars loved. One 
afternoon the scholar was missing, and it 
was soon whispered around the school-room 
that the colored boy was hiding from his 
master who had tracked the runaway to 
Oberlin and intended to take him back to 
slavery. He declared with emphasis at that 
time that when he became a man he would 
strive to make it impossible for any white 
man to own Negro boys. The more he 
studied this problem, the more complicated 
and difficult it became. Before I made my 
first visit to the South six years ago, he said, 
I could have written a treatise upon the Ne- 
gro problem, but after these years of close 
study of the situation I feei that I do not 
know anything about the subject. Of one 
thing I am certain —it is a great problem. 
This is the conviction of all who study it 
with seriousness. There is a great difference | 
between a question and a problem. The 
question can be answered; the problem may 
not admit of solution. We may eliminate 
some qualities from the problem and leave it 
more simple. The thought of disenfran- 
chisement should be eliminated. Somebody 
has presumed to advise thai the Negro be 
magnanimous enough to disfranchise him- 
self, but he will not doit. This government, | 
moreover, never withdraws a privilege which 
it has once granted. We may as well elim- 
inate the question of exportation. The Ne- 
gro will not leave this country, and we can- 








showed that the Negro is the best adapted to 
become the owner of a small piece of land 
under hard conditions. 

Ex-President Hayes spoke in favor of na- 
tional education. 

At the closing session the following recom 
mendations were adopted as practical sugges- 
tions for the friends of the Negro North and 
South : — 

1. The accomplishing of the education of 
the negro by the States themselves, and the 
further development of means and methods 


to this end until all nggroes are creditably 
named in primary schools. 

2. Largely-increased support of schools, 
aided by private benevolence, which shall 
supply teachers and preachers for the negro 
race. 

3. The grounding of these teachers and 
preachers in the common English studies and 
in the English Bible will be further opportu- 


nity for any of them to carry on these studies | 


as far as they may desire. 
4. The greatest extension of industrial ed- 
ucation for both men and women. 


5. The encouragement of secondary schools, 
established, maintained, and conducted by 
negroes. 


6. The purchase of homesteads by as many 
negro households as possible, with an increase 
in the number of decent houses to replace the 
old one-room cabin. 


7. The establishment by the government of 
postal savings banks, by which negroes can 
be encouraged to save their earnings uatil 
they can purchase a home. 


8. The aid of public education by the na- 
tional government for the special benefit of 
those sections in which illiteracy most pre- 
vails. 


9. The removal of all disabilities under 
which negrees labor by the sure forces of ed- 
ucation, tl rift, and religion. 

Thus closed a Conference in which the 
problem of the elevation of the Negro was 
discussed on the broadest and most catholic 
platform and with the single purpose of cre- 
ating a more sympathetic, kindly and help- 
ful public sentiment. Mr. Smiley has shown 
himself to be an eminent philanthropist in 
thus inviting these distinguished men and 
women from the South and the North to be- 
come his guests for consultation upon this 
most important subject. Great geod must 
accrue from such a Conference. 





“ Our Editors.” 

Many and hearty words of approbation 
have been received concerning the series of 
contributions now being published in our col 
umns. Dr. Mendenhall's article has occa- 
sioned much and only favorable comment. 
The able and popular editor of the Michigan 
Christian Advocate wrote at our special re- 
quest upon the theme which is so fittingly 
and critically presented in this issue. It 1s 
our earnest purpose to wisely instruct the 
church in the fundamental tenet of holiness. 
Dr. Potts isa most satisfactory helper. It is 
hoped that Dr. Edwards, of Chicago, will be 
our teacher in the next number, than whom 
there is no more able and finished writer in 
our Methodism. Now is the time to push the 
special offer of the HeRa.p for the rest of the 
year for one dollar. 








PERSONALS. 


—J.Sumner Webb sailed on the ‘‘ Ceph- 
alonia ’’ for a brief tour in Europe. 

— Mrs. Amanda Smith is holding evangel- 
istic services in the First M. E. Church, Pas- 


Several ladies who had long taught in the | not compel him to go. Great advance is | adena, Cal. 


South spoke of their experience and work. 
The great difficulty was with the home, espe- 
cially with the mothers and the daughters. 
Unchastity was the characteristic weakness 
and sin of the women of the colored race. 

President Bumstead, of Atlanta University, 
who is a'ways heard with interest and fre- 
quently in Bosvon, made one of the best 
addresses of the session. It is a mistake, he 
said, to suppose that the majority of our stu- 
dents are pursuing what is characterized as 
the ‘higher education.’”’ Bishop Haygood 
had affirmed that only five per cent. of colored 
students were pursuing the higher courses. 
Of the 600 students in Atlanta University 
only 20 were in the college course. Only 80 
out of the 600 were engaged in the strictly 
professional work. It is a mistake to suppose 
that those who pursue the higher course of 
study are made useless as helpers of their 
race. Two-thirds of the two hundred gradu- 
ates of that institution are now public teachers 
among their people. It is a mistake to foster 
a spirit of rivalry between the higher educa- 
tion and the system of industrial training. 
This is done in the South, and is carried into 
the North and has too large a place in the 
thought of donors to the cause of Southern 
education. Both systems are needed, and 
should be operated in closest sympathy and 
harmony. It is a mistake to make so much 
of what is comical and grotesque in the Negro 
character. We do not make sport of the 
Chinese and Italians, but address ourselves 
to their need to make the most of them. It 
is time that we ceased to ridicule or awaken 
a smile by some reference to the “ darkey.”’ 
We have certain conventional pictures of the 
Negro which no more represent him than 
the characteristic picture of Brother Jonathan 
represents the American, or that of John Bull 
the Englishman. The subject of the educa- 
tion and elevation of the Negro is too serious 
to admit of such caricature. 


President Hickman read an elaborate and 
able paper upon ‘‘The Co-education of the 
Races.’’ He compared the treatment of the 
Chinese (which he said was to be a more 
troublesome question in the future) and of 
the Indian, which was now of little isaport, 
with the present urgent and irrepressible 
Negro problem. He said the ideal arrange- 
ment would be the ideal school with all races 
sitting together under the instruction of the 
ideal teacher. But such an ideal was im- 
practicable, and could not be enforced. The 
State would, as it had the right, settle this 
matter. The State was governed by popular 
opinion, and popular opinion could not be 
coerced or persuaded. It could be changed 
only by the slowest processes of education. 
He believed that this was to be the land in 
which all races would at some good time, but 
not in the near future, live in happiest fellow- 
ship. 


The evening topic awakened special inter- 
est because it embraced the cruz of the prac- 
tical phase of the whole subject — ‘‘ Co-oper- 
ation of Activities by the North and the 
South.”” Lyman Abbott first spoke. He 
said: This isa problem that belongs to the 
North and to the South — Southern because 
it belongs to that land; Southern because it 
must be settled by the Southerner; nationa; 
because it involved a question of self-help in 
which all must have an interest and bear a 
part. The prejudice of race is common, and 
the danger threatened is also common. In 
some respects the prejudice against the Negro 
is stronger at the North than at the South. 
The professions open more easily to welcome 
the Negro to a fair and open chance at the 
South than at the North. With us there is 
an indifference to the condition or the ad- 
vancement of the Negro that is more selfish 
and unyielding than the race prejudice of the 
South. Let not those of us who have a beam 
in our own eye condemn the brother who has 
a mote in his eye. There is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to what the Negro can be. 
Whether a Dante, or a Shakespeare, or a 
hewer of wood, or a drawer of water, this 





must be conceded as his right by all — that 


marked in the treatment of this question by | 
the evolution of terms. Twenty-five years | 
ago and for many years later it was ‘“‘ Nig- 
ger;’’ then it was and now is ‘‘ Niggero;’”’ 
and gradually even among the magnanimous 
people of the South we are coming to hear 
the term ‘‘ Negro.’”” Daniel Hand with his 
magnificent benevolence for the education 
and development of the Negro, is a good il- 
lustration of genuine co-operation. Mr. 
Hand lived in the South and invested his 
money there. When the war broke out, for 
his strong Northern convictions he left that 
land, and, entrusting his business to a South 
erner, came North to reside. At the close of 
the war that Southern man came North and 
returned to Mr. Hand a faithful account, 
with jarge increase of the property left with 
him. Then Mr. Hand consecrated his 
wealth — over a million dollars — to the ele- 
vation of the colored people in the South 
land. That was the right kind of co-opera- 
tion. The Negro to-day is not the Negro of 
twenty-five years ago. He is another man, 
a free man, and must be treated as such. He 
closed with the following illustration of the 
manhood in the colored youth of the 
South : — 

In Straight University, New Orleans, they 
had one boy so anxious for an education that 
he lived on a nickel a day. He bought one 
loaf of bread and lived on it, cutting it into 
three equal parts and putting the two uneaten 
portions, after the morning meal, in diffzrent 
places, that he might not be tempted in his 
hunger to eat both at once. He thus lived 
that he might secure an education and be- 
come a minister of the Gospel to his people. 
When ready to preach he was placed over one 
of the most difficult parishes in the Soath. 
‘The American Missionary Society allowed 
him a salary of tendollars per month. In a 
little time he wanted to build a humble 
church, and he wrote the Society to withhold 
his pay for five months, as he had pledged 
$50 towards the new church. But the seif- 
sacrificing young man became greatly desti- 
tute of clothing for his own person. He had 
no money with which to buy more. He had 
given all his pay to the new church. Yet he 
had great but most simple faith. He had 
come to anemergency. He believed that tne 
same God whom Moses and the patriarchs 
worshiped was his God. So he prayed the 
Lord to send him a suit of clothes. Inafew 
days a barrel of clothing came directed to 
his little church, and on opening it there was 
discovered just the suit of clcthing that he so 
much needed. Thus the young man worked, 
believed, prayed, and God gave him what he 
asked for. ‘The new church was built, a gra- 
cious season of revival followed, and that 
young colored man became one of the noblest 
of ministers in that land. Mr. Ryder spoke 
with much feeling and eloquence, and ex- 
horted the people both of the North and the 
South to co-operate in making it possible to 
help such young people. 


Third Day. 


The morning session of the Conference was 
marked by a spirited but fraternal debate on 
the nace question. Secretary Phillips made 
an urgent speech in favor of the education of 
the Negro. The time had come when North- 
ern teachers would no longer be ostracised by 
the Southern whites. He urged, however, 
that Northern teachers, while maintaining 
business relations with the colored people, 
should sustain social relations with the 
whites only. Rev. Dr. Hall, of Brooklyn, as a 
Southern man, disputed this position. Pres- 
ident Hickman, of Atlanta University, did 
not believe in flaunting the red flag. He ad- 
vocated the avoidance of political irritation. 

John Glenn, of Baltimore, read a paper fa- 
voring compulsory education. 

President Woodworth, of Tougaloo Univer- 
sity, Mississippi, read a paper on ‘‘ The Ec- 
onomic Condition of the Colored People in 
Mississippi,” which he thought was better 
than in any other State. 

Professor Clark, of Smith College, Mass., 





— Principal C. C. Bragdon, of Lasell Sem- 
inary, wife and children have returned from 
their long tour abroad. 

—A majority of the 52 dioceses have al- 
ready consented to the consecration of 
Phillips Brooks as Bishop. 


— Agassiz was once asked what he consid- 
ered his greatest work in America. His re- 
ply was, ‘‘ The training of three men.”’ 

— Prof. H. G. Mitchell, of the School of 
Theology, Boston University, will spend his 
vacation at Remsen, Oneida Co., New York. 

— Rev. Dr. Strong, of the Evangelical Al. 
liance, is advocating the erection of a build- 
ing, to cost $250,000, for a united Christian 
exhibit at the Columbian Exhibition. 

— Rev. F. M. North, of Middletown, will 
sail June 10 on the “ Britannic’’ for En- 
gland. He will study questions of social 
science, of which he will write for our col- 
umns. 


— Rev. William F. Cook and wife sailed 
from Boston on the ‘‘ Cephalonia ”’ on Satur- 
day. Mr. Cook will prosecute special stud- 
ies in England and Scotland for several 
months. 

— Rev. Dr. Charles J. Little, of Syracuse 
University, has accepted an election to the 
chair of historical theology in Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute at Evanston, made vacant by 
the death of Professor Bennett. 


— Beneficial results have followed Rev. 
Dr. Abel Stevens’ recent attack of /a grippe. 
He had of late years been troubled with in- 
somnia and a ringing in his ears, both of 
which troubles have now disappeared. 


—In a recent speech in Melbourne Rev, 
Mark Guy Pearse remarked that Mr. Hugh 


— Many of our readers have been ~ 
by the daily papers of an accident yy). 
fell the publisher of Zion's Hrxa,,, es 
undertook to step upon the train (5, raibee 
at Newton on Thursday morning ,» 
week. The injuries received have 
ly exaggerated. Mr. Weed was 4, 
upon the platform and dragged . i = 
tance. His right foot and knee u, 
jured, but uot to such an extent as ¢,,, 
en permanent lameness. He jg 
| fortable, and will direct the business a, ie 
ment of the Heravp from his hon 
ton until he is able to return to: 
All communications addressed +, 
heretofore, will receive prompt att 7 
Mr. Weed is very gratefu! : 
friends for their expressions of cy»... 
and kindly interest. 


—Rev. and Mrs. 1. Marcy y 
their friends on the fiftieth ann ry 
their marriage at their home, 22 Q, oa 
Somerville, on Tuesday evening 
Bro. Marcy is in quite comforta}). ) 
was seen at Union Square Church jac: « 
day, and was in his accustomed place », 
his successful Bible class in the Syn. 
school. Mr. and Mrs. Marcy are hos 
most affectionate esteem 
church. 
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— Says the London Christian Wo, 


‘The late Rev. Marmaduke (Os , 
Rev. H. E. Gregg, at Carver Street “| 
Sheffield, on Sunday morning, was 4... 
tomed to use constantly in his priva 
tion that most penitential hymn, ‘ Ho\, 
it! pity me.’ On a voyage to the Wes | 
dies some years ago he had for a fe 
senger a colonial bishop, and one &, 
morning, when they were talking to; 
Mr. Osborn called the prelate’s att: 







the hymn, read it, and added, ‘Thar «,- 
was written by Wm. Bunting, a Methocis, 
reachber; did John Keble, in “ The Chr atias 
ear,”’ write anything more perfect of i 
kind?’ to which the Bishop replied that bp 


had heard nothing better.’’ 


— The New York papers note the fact 
the arrest of Rev. Conrad Young (Baptix 
of Jersey Heights, at the instance of « . 
rishioner who had placed $1,500 in bis pas 
tor’s hands for investment, for which the 
minister had not given an account, and wou); 
not without process at law. It further ap. 
pears that this layman held these funds a 
guardian of three wards who had not arnyaj 
at legal age. The minister now declares tha 
he invested the money in the “ Ilumine Bat 
tery and Light Co.,’’ whose stock is under. 
stood to be worthless. Mention is made of 
this case in order to enforce the warnings 
often reiterated in these columns against the 
tendency now wickedly prevalent in the min. 
istry to dabble in this sort of speculative 
business. 


—A. H. Powers, M. D., of Boston, sends 
the following note of corrections which we 
gladly publish. The items in question were 
obtained from presumably reliable sources 
and as editors are not really the walking cy. 
clopedias some people imagine they are, er- 
roneous statements will occasionally appear 
even in Zion's HERALD: — 


“In Zion's Heratp of June 
| ‘ About Women,’ you have a note concerning 
| Verina Morton. The statement is not true 
| for Consuelo Clark, M. D., of Cincinnat 

graduated from Boston University Scho 
Medicine in '84, and is a colored womar 
| Some time since you published a note abou 
| Charles Eastman, M. D., saying that her 
ceived his medical degree from Harvard 
| graduated from the School of Med 

| Boston University in 1890."’ 


| 
| 


| — An affecting incident was that last 
when ex-Vice President Hannibal Hamin 
arose in Norombega Hall, Bangor, to address 
a very large audience. He said with deep 
feeling : — 


“I give my cordial thanks for your most 
generous reception. 1am not here to speak 
and your president will tell you that it was 
not the agreement that [ should address this 
assemblage at any length. I come bere to 
testify by my presence the high respect which 
I have for the enterprising merchants of the 
city of Bangor. More than eighty years have 
thinned and whitened my locks. The folds 
of each year are drawing closer and c.oser 
around me, and | feel that this iv the \ast 
time that I may ever address an audience i0 
Norombega Hall. I love the city of Bangor 





sf 


It has been my home for many years. “0 
bless and prosper our city! God Dies 
you all!’”’ 


— Rev. Philo Hawkes, an aged superanou- 
ated member of the New England Souther 
Conference, residing at Barnstable, Mass., 
died June 7. He was upwards of 8 years o! 
age. 

— Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, of Northampton 
sends the following sad intelligence as we £9 
to press : — 


‘* Death has entered our family circle and 
taken a beloved member. Mrs. Sarah 5 
Northway, Mrs. Pomeroy’s mother, passe 
peacefully away last Sabbath afternoon, after 
a painful illness of two weeks. Her home 
has been with us nearly all our married life 
and her presence in the family has been ® 
constant blessing. For years she has beens 
sufferer from chronic rheumatic and nervous 
troubles, and her enjoyment of the pubic 
means of grace has been limited in ; 
quence; but her faith was firm and her ‘ater 
est unabated.”’ 














Price Hughes and himself were utterly unlike 
iu everything, except tnat they were both 
‘*pig-headed men.’’ Each went his own 
way, used his own methods, and did not at- 
tempt to dictate to the other. 

— The wife of Rev. J. B. Husted, Mrs. 
Harriet E., died suddenly at their home in 
Watertown on Wednesday morning, June 3. 
Funeral services were held on Saturday last, 
Dr. Mark Trafton making the address. Dr. 
Townsend, Dr. McDonald, and Rev. W. G. 
Richardson also participated. 


—Asmall boy in Cleveland recently said 
of Chaplain McCabe: “If that man would 
sing in front of a cigar store, the wooden In- 
dian would throw him a dollar for mis- 
sions.”’ That compliment should be put with 
the request of Abraham Lincoln to the Chap- 
lain that he would please sing the “ Battle 
Hymn” again. 


— Rev. Mr. Odell, a Baptist minister of 
Peoria, Ill., being introduced recently to a 
conference of ministers of his denomination 
in New York as hailing from the place 
‘where Bob Ingersoll was born,’’ retorted 
by declaring that ‘‘the house where Bob [n- 
gersoll was born has been turned into a 
Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing.” 


— Rev. Dr. S. L. Gracey, U. 8. Consul at 
Foochow, China, writes under date of April 13 
that he is steadily improving in health, though 
having some indications of his old cerebral 
trouble when his brain is overtaxed. Al- 
though he preaches occasionally, he has had 
to decline for the present to enter upon the 
course of lectures on pastoral theology before 
the students of the Theological School. 


— Rev. C. O. Kepler, of Ohio, son of Prof. 
William Kepler, of Baldwin University, was 
united in marriage with Miss Mabel Flor- 
ence, daughter of T. W. Barrelle, esq., of 
this city, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 10 Pembroke St., June 4. The cere- 
mony was performed by Dr. Marcus D. 
Buell of Boston U niversity, assisted by Rev. 
William Full. After a Western tour Kev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kepler will return to Hanover, 
Mass., where Mr. Kepler is serving the 
Methodist church as pastor. Zion’s HERALD 
proffsrs cordial congratulations. 


BRIEFLETS. 


June 1 was the day appointed for opening 
the Wesley Memorial Church at Epworts 
England. 


An average of 100 new names for one wees 
is a gratifying response to our offer for ne" 
subscribers ! 


The trustees of City Road Chapel Save 
voted to change the official title to Wesley ® 
Chapel, City Road. 


There are fewer Wesleyans in Ireland 
present than in 1886—only 25,602 00% 
against 26,644 then. 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, will be held 
Memphis in May, 1894. 


The primary purpose of all preaching is ‘be 
promotion of character after the pattern mac- 
ifested by Christ in His public ministry. 


to 


The immediate and generous response * 
our proposition for new subscribers, shows 
the appreciation in which Zion's Herat? 
held by the people. 


It would be better to talk less about sel! 2 
the social meeting, and more of the trutl 8P- 
prehended in the prayerful study of 
Bible. 


The Forty-fourth Year-book of the East 
Maine Conference is issued. Rev. 1. H. 
Wharf, of Thomaston, the publisher, prom? 
ly sends a copy to our table. 


The series of remarkable articles now ae 
published from “Our Editors,” thirtee? . 
all, are worth more than the one dollar as«* 
for the paper for the rest of the year. 


The property of St. Paul's M. E. Charc® 
on Fourth Ave., New York city, a8 ne 
sold for $304,000. A permanent home 10 
several charitable societies will be located °° 


she site. 


The Asbury M. &. Church, Wasbing'0® 
Square, New York city, carries on among its 
agencies a labor bureau, which during ‘ 
last few months has procured work for over 
400 persons. 

Many of our ministers bave made pub!’ 
announcement to their congregations ‘D* 
Zion’s Hepat can be secured for the b# 
ance of the year for $1. The result is 4 large 
list of new subscribers. Will not;all of 0% 
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agents thus fairly represent the paper to their 
people ? 

Are out ministers and churches making 
ise and prompt arrangements for the vaca- 
ion season? We noticed that by one subur- 
san church the suppiies for the pulpit in 
august during the minister's absence are al- 
~eady published, and are attractive for special 
sermonic ability. 

rhe National Council of Women of the 
Vpited States senta telegram tothe Presby- 
verian General Assembly, asking that Presby- 
terian women be invited to participate in the 
proposed revision of the Creed. The telegram 
was not even presented, ‘‘ owing to the strong 
pauline tendencies manifest’? — a singular 


preach of courtesy. 
The natives of Alaska have been supplied 
ith tiquor by American whalers to such an 


oxtent that the government has been asked to 
nterfere. Orders have accordingly been is- 
syed tothe ‘* Bear’ and otber revenue cut- 
ters to seize all spirituous liquors on board 
whalers ia Alaskan waters except what may 
pe sutticient for medicinal purposes. 


That was a significant and hopeful object 
iegson at Jackson, Miss., on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the Confederate monument 
yy June 1. The capitol and other public 
and private buildings were profusely deco- 
rated with the Federal and Confederate flags 
intertwined, and above them all, over the 
jome of the capitol, floated the Stars and 
Stripes 

[he issue of the London Christian World 
for May 21 contains a splendidly illustrated | 
supplement of 16 pages, describing the | 
growth and methods of that remarkable 
weekly — urquestionably the fullest and 
abiest of our transatlantic exchanges. A 
full account, too, is given of the late editor, 
Mr. James Clarke, and of his “ satellites.”’ 
We have been deeply interested in this inside 
view of the management of this substantial 
and valuable sheet, to which we are wont to 
give a hearty welcome from week to week. 





The conference of Army Chaplains recently 
held at Leavenworth, Kan., has been watched 
with interest as calculated to increase the 
value of this corps. There are thirty chap- 
lains in the Army, representing many dif- 
ferent creeds, and consequently there is little 
concert of action or unity of thought. Some 
of the chaplains recently recognized the pur- 
poseless character of the system, and an in- 
formal conference was cal'ed to devise some 
means by which denominational dogmas 
should be eliminated and chaplains might, 
in the language of the conference, ‘‘ preach 
and live Christ and morality.” 


Rev. Dr. McMillan, secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, in ad- 
dressing the General Assembly at Detroit, 
said: — 

“| had charge of a church out there, and 
there was no Presbyterian minister anywhere 
around, and I got a Methodist minister to 
preside during the session and receive mem- 
bers in the Presbyterian Church and baptize 
four of them, and receive them into commun- 
ion; and in another case I returned the com- 
pliment by running a Methodist quarterly 
meeting. This idea that prevails in many | 
places that home missions mean a tremendous | 
denominational stmfe out West has not a/| 
shadow of truth, unless in special localities | 
that have not happened to fall under my no- | 





Commenting on a recent quoted paragraph | 
in ourcolumns which stated that ‘ but four 
religious papers are credited with more than 


100,000 circulation each,’’ Dr. J. M. Freeman 
Writes: — 


“To these you may add as the fifth the | 


Sunday School Journal of our church, which 
foranumber of years has had an average 
monthly circulation far beyond 100,000. 
Last year the average was 177,356.”’ 

Rey. Geo. W. Chamberlain, of Brazil, 
says: “If LT were to attempt to depict the 
present state of Brazil as regards the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, I would refer you to the state 
of Jericho when the walls had fallen down. 
We were accustomed to represent it as an 
open door hitherto. There are no walls now 
on which to hang the door.’’ 


There are only about 256,000 Indians in 
this country, and of that number 20,000 are 
professed Christians. Dr. McMillan, secreta 
ty of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis 
sions, says: ‘‘ 1 have yet to learn of a single 
one of them who was engaged in that Messiah 
craze or the fight of last winter in the Dako- 
tas. We have made very diligent search, and 
ifa single Indian who has been under our in- 
structions for any length of time had been 
engaged in that, we would soon have found it 
out. Those who had a knowledge of the 
Saviour had no occasion to go into that craze 
last winter. We wrote to our missionaries at 
the Good Will Agency among the Sioux, 
and said: ‘Are you in danger out there?’ 
And their reply was: ‘ There is nobody in the 
country safer than we are. Wedonot know 
anything about the war except what we get 
through the Eastern papers, because those 
that are gathered around the reservation and 
are under our instructions are thoughtful and 
quiet in the faith that has been given unto 
them.’ "’ 


The Minneapolis Tribune warmly com- 
mends Mr. J. G. Woolley’s new enterprise 


for the redemption of drunkards. It says, | 


editorially : — 


, An interesting experiment, and one full 
*' Promise to every man who is a slave to the 
“rink habit, and honestly hopes some day to 
reak the shackles that bind him, is the Rest 
Island plan about to be inaugurated by John 
G. Woolley. Bitter experience has taught 
this brilliant man to place a correct estimate 
Upon the curse of the alcohol habit, and a 
rave fight against it has shown him the 
faults and weak points of the usual methods 
of reform. He has tested them all by intelli- 
Sent investigation and experiment, and there 
's Something lacking in each. That some- 
thing he tinds to be moral and spiritual 
regeneration. For this reason asylums for 
'neébriates, much-vaunted medicines and in- 
dividual effort have each and all recorded 
More failures than triumphs. Alcoholism he 
finds to be not merely a disease, as those who 
Would cure by medicine contend; nor simply 
4 habit as the inebriate asyluins treat it; but 
* combination of disease, habit and moral 
obliquity, all of which must be attacked and 
Vanquished in order to make victory sure and 
Permanent. Pare air, freedom from tempta- 
tion, wholesome food, honest outdoor work, 
and religious, moral, social and mental 
culture will be the curriculum at Rest Island. 
Will we’, body, the soul, the mind and the 
‘ll are to be regenerated and strengthened.” 


Phillips Brooks will go on uttering the 
truth as God gives him to see it, whether his 
tlection to the bishopric be approved or not 
*Y the Protestant Epise~pal Church. Per- 
haps more than any other man of this age he 

&$ the confidence of earnest, honest, 
“ager souls the world over. It 1s because of 
this fact that we take from his sermon 
of May 31 these significant and hopeful 
Words : — 

“Ney 
Christian’ 
and, there 


I think, in all history has the 
Church so humbly, so earnestly, 
ewer vrefore, with such certainty of an an- 
is pean ayed that God will comfort her as she 
ar Ying to-day, when a multitude of souls 
comets what is true, regardless of 
regu ence Do I say ‘regardless of con 
dena 's. ~ Bay, but observant of conse- 
mee for there can be none but good con- 
ever ve from the knowing of truth, how- 
hime trange that trath may be, and however 
lieve) aisify many of the things that we be- 
, or to be true. 
in on faithlessness of man shows itself not 
very qoning, even in questioning to the 
ph epths. It shows itself not when it asks 
ng, that it shall declare its inmost 


for dancing and theatre-going. Yet progress- 


| sides of the great ocean should thus meet; 
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when he will not question ey 

which he believes * not worthy of ballot 
when he refuses to ask or let any other man 
ask any question that is in his soul. - 

Truth, if it be true, can only give a richer 
report of itself. Therefore, when the great 
cry comes to the Christian churches to-day 
as in the days of Isaiah, ‘ Comfort ye my 
people! _ Should they go abroad and say 

Put aside these problems, for they are pro- 
fane?’ Rather they should go abroad —as, 
thank God, they are going abroad — and say 
to men and women, ‘ Find the deeper truths, 
look into the things you have always revered 
with reverent souls that will not be satisfied 
until they have found what is true, each gen- 
eration making some one little step, and all 
the generations together coming in the Lord’s 
good time into the temple of truth wherein 
His perfect presence can alone be found.” 





The New York Sun comments editorially 
on the action taken by the Presbyterian Gen- 


eral Assembly on the report of the committee, 
as follows: — 


‘* The committee on the general subject rec- 
ommended that a deliverance against pro- 
gressive euchre be adopted; but after much 
debate the report was sent back to them with 
instructions to eliminate the clauses impos- 
ing discipline for indulgence in the game, and 


ive euchre is as much a gambling game as 
draw poker or baccarat. It is played for 
stakes, and the stakes give the zest to the 
game which makes it popular. They are 
called prizes, but they are gambling stakes, 
all the same. 

“ If, then, any form of gambling is wicked, 
playing progressive euchre is wicked. It is 
also especially wicked because it stimulates 
the passion for gambling so easily kindled in 
the feminine breast more particulariy. It is 
& woman’s game rather than a man’s, and 
the gambling spirit it excites is the cause of 
the feminine fondness for it. Morally, the 
party of men and women who played baccarat 
at Tranby Croft with such sad _ conse- 
quences to Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
were no worse than is a progressive euchre 
wv in the pious Presbyterian household. 
The stakes were in money inthe one case and 
in the other they consist of articles bought 
witb money; but, of course, the principle is 
the same. Itis gambling, pure a simple. 

** The committee were right in putting pro- 
gressive euchre under the ban of Presbyterian 
discipline, unless the General Assembly is 
prepared to withdraw its condemnation of all 
sorts of gambling, and to permit gambling as 
an amusement without sinfulness, innocent, 
harmless, and proper for every Presbyterian 
man or woman, minister, elder, or simple Jay- 
man.”’ 


The enthusiasm aroused by the Epworth 
League Pilgrimage is not confined to this 
continent. In the little town of Epworth the 
coming of the Pilgrims is looked forward to 
with gladness, and preparations are already 
being made to give them a hearty welcome. 
A letter has been received by Rev. J. T. 
Docking, of Boston University, the organ- 
izer of the Pilgrimage, from Mr. Foster 
Barnes, of Epworth, England, the editor and 
proprietor of Epworth Bells, which shows 
the light in which the movement is regarded 
by our English brethren, and the spirit in 
which the Pilgrims will be received. In his 
letter Mr. Barnes says : — 


‘‘Some weeks ago I wrote to our dear 
friend, Rev. W. H. Meredith, whom I saw 
when he visited Epworth, and I now asked 
him for some particulars as to the rumor 
about a Pilgrimage, and on Thursday last I 
received from him a copy of the small 
book. ... 1 thereupon decided to set all 
doubts at rest on the part of our people here 
by inserting it in the paper which I publish 
weekly, the Epworth Bells. . . . It may per 
haps not be too much to hope that, by the 
blessing of God, your coming amongst us 
may be foliowed by rich spiritual results; 
and that among other things, some of our 
younger people may be informed and im- 
pressed as tothe working of the ‘ Epworth 
League.’ It does seem so strange, so like a 
dream, that the servants of God from both 


or, rather, does it not give a foretokening of 
heaven, where they shall come from the east 
and the west and the north and the south, 
and shall sit down in the kingdom of God?” 
These are encouraging and hopeful words, 
and the desire they express will be echoed by 
Epworthians everywhere. 





The late Mrs. Elizabeth Sleeper Davis 
makes, by her will, the following bequests to 
individuals and societies: To Jacob Sleeper, 
Stephen Westcott Sleeper, Henry Davis 
Sleeper, Josephine Harper Fiske, William 
Armitage Harper, and Henry Sleeper Harper, 
in different proportions, her share of the es- 
tate known as the ‘“‘ Bowdoin Building ’* on 
Milk St., and the income thereof, and to their 
heirs and assigns forever. After devising 
some of her personal estate to relatives, she 
bequeaths the residue to the New England 
Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. To the New England Branch of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, $5,000. To 
Rev. John Dillon Bronson, of Boston, $10,- 
000. To Rev. Samuel Upjohn, of German- 
town, Pa., $1,500. To Rev. George A. Bow- 
man and wife of Hartford, Ct., each $1,000. 
To Caroline N. Parkinson, daughter of Rev. 
George A. Bowman, $2,000. To the blind 
preacher, Rev. William H. Milburn, of 
Washington, D. C., $1,000. To Dr. Charles 
Cullis, of Boston, $1,000. To Clementina 
Butler, daughter of Rev. Dr. William But- 
ler, of Newton; Maria Higgins, daughter of 
Rev. Samuel Higgins, of Germantown, Pa.; 
Mrs. Caroline Reed (widow of the late Rev. 
Samuel G. Reed), of Roxbury, each $200. 
To the Preachers’ Aid Society of the New 
England Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, $1,000. To Kate Morrison 
Bowne, wife of Prof. Borden P. Bowne of 
Boston University, and her sister, Ida Mor- 
rison, each $500. To the Nickerson Home, 
Tyler St., Boston, $200. To Clara Cushman, 
now missionary in China; Euphemia Gib- 
son, now of Albany, returned missionary 
from India; Mary Taylor, of Bromfield St. 
Church, Boston, each $100. To the Pab- 
lishing House of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Calcutta, India, $2,000. To the 
“Contingent Fund” of the New England 
Branch of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
$1,000. Tothe Zenana Paper Fund of In- 
dia, $1,000. 


The editor, waiting some hours for a train 
at Poughkeepsie, utilized a portion of the 
time by visiting Vassar College. This insti- 
tution is situated two miles from the city. 
There is a large campus covered with a beau- 
tiful growth of trees and ornamented with a 
fascinating variety of plants and flowers. 
The college buildings, constructed of brick, 
comprise the Main Building, a structure five 
hundred feet long, containing the students’ 
rooms, apartments for officers of the college, 
recitation-rooms, the chapel, library, dining- 
rooms, parlors, offices, etc.; the Vassar 
Brothers’ Laboratory of Physics and Chem- 
istry ; the Museum, containing the collections 
of natural history, the art galleries, the mu- 
sic rooms, and the mineralogical and biolog- 
ical laboratories; the Observatory ; the Alum- 
ne Gymnasium; the Conservatory; the 
Lodge; and various other buildings. In the 
library, which contains 18,000 volumes, the 
visitor is fittingly greeted at the entrance 
with a bust of Matthew Vassar, the founder; 
and on canvas, hung above it, you see his 
intelligent, open, manly, and benignant face. 
He was a pioneer in the cause of the libera- 
tion of womanhood and in the purpose to 
enable her to develop at her best all tbe nor- 
mal capabilities that God has given her. It 
is refreshing to come into such close intima 
cy with this great soul who, being dead, yet 
impressively speaketh. When Matthew Vas- 
sar launched this gracious beneficence he 
was sufficiently prophetic to pen these words 
in connection with it: ‘‘It occurred to me 














the same intellectual constitution as man, 
has the same right as man to intellectual 
culture and development. It is my hope to 
be the instrument in the hand of Providence 
of founding an institution which shall accom- 
plish for young women what our colleges are 
accomplishing for young men.” The man- 
agement assumes that the institution is unde- 
nominational, and say that such was the pur- 
pose of the founder. Mr. Vassar may have 
been large-souled enough to entertain such a 
catholic spirit, but it must be confessed that 
the ordinary Baptist makes rather unnatural 
and awkward work in the effort to be unde 
nominational. With a majority of the board 
of trustees and of the faculty of the Baptist 
persuasion, the inference is entirely reason- 
able that the college is managed in the inter- 


ests of that aggressive and self-sustained 
church. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Under the Caspian Sea, it is said, there is 
a beautiful city which in sunny weather can 
be distinctly seen with its houses and streets. 
Thus only when the sunny days of June are 
here is Boston University seen. Hidden 
away under the ruffled surface of this intel- 
lectual city, it quietly and unostentatiously 
does a mighty work. 

The Baccalaureate. 

Jacob Sleeper hall was filled. Rev. G. E. 
Strobridge, of New York, read the respon. 
sive lesson, and Prof. Olin A. Curtis, of the 
School of Theology, offered prayer. The 
subject of President Warren’s address was 
the “Master of Destiny.” It was a very 
clear analysis of the difficulties which meet 
young men and women through life, and 
furnished a key, from a Christian standpoint, 
to the difficulties concerning the fixed factors 
in one’s destiny. These fixed factors in 
human lifeare: 1. The inherited peculiar- 
ities which each cone of us brings into the 
world; 2. Another factor, over which we 
have no control, and yet one which greatly 
affects the whole physical, intellectual and 
even moral life, is found in the physical sur- 
roundings into which we are born; 3. The 
social influences to which we are subjected 
independent of our choice; 4. Another 
stern, unalterable necessity of our earthly 
lot is that exemplified in what is so fitly 
termed the struggle for existence; 5. The 
last of these cruel necessities is death. Now, 
how can these difficulties be met? By re- 
moving sin; by redemption, which will work 
the race’s salvation; by the self-chosen rela- 
tion to the world’s Redeemer. In closing, he 
said: Least of all should you forget that, 
offsetting all these fixed factors of defeat 
and hardship, God is every hour at work, 
seeking to fix around and within your life 
new factors of a blessed future. Teach these 
things to a weary world; teach them by 
word, teach them by life. In proportion as 
you teach them shall you find the hewn 
stones of God’s enclosing purposes changing, 
growing, getting wider, giving you ampler 
room, increasing safety, a keener life. You 
shall find them changing into jasper walls 
and pearly gates. Your timorous soul shall 
be filled with sweet security and shall sing, 
‘«« To Thee, my God, be glory.’ For it is in 
love and tenderest compassion that Thou hast 
hedged me about that I cannot get out; 
Thou bast enclosed my eyes with hewn 
stones.”” Whoever attains this grace be- 
comes a master of destiny. 


Alumni Reunions. 


The various alumni associations held their 
annual meetings in various sections of the 
city, enjoying a banquet, listening to speech- 
es, exchanging congratulations, and trans- 
acting business. All of them were well at 
tended and much enthusiasm was manifested 
for each special department and for the whole 
work of the University. 


Graduating Exercises. 


An audience completely filling Tremont 
Temple showed by their presence their inter- 
est in the University; and it was an audi- 
ence representative of the intellectual culture 
and moral force of the community. Among 
those on the platform, besides some of the 
faculty and many clergymen, were His Ex 

cellency, Hon. William E. Russell, ex-Gov. 
William Claflin, and Adjutant General Dal- 
ton. Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay offered 
prayer. Nine graduates from the various 
departments were speakers. Norman F. 
Hesseltine, from the Law School, spoke of 
‘The Decline of Forensic Eloquence,” giv 

ing as the main reason the progress of the 
press; Osman C. B. Nason, from the Medical 
School, in ‘‘ Unsolved Problems in the Sci- 
ence of Physiology,”’ skillfally traced the as 
yet incomplete knowledge of the human body 
and the ills it is heir to; Charles T. Snow, 
from the College of Liberal Arts, treated ably 
an important and timely topic: ‘‘ American 
Reciprocity ;’’ Maria M. Moore, from the 
Medical School, in ‘“‘The Health of Ameri- 
can Women,” condemned the corset as in- 
jurious to woman’s health whether worn 
tightly or loosely; Howard N. Legate, from 
the Agricultural School, declared that eight- 
ninths of the farmers are natives and there- 
fore peculiarly and distinctively Americans, 
in his oration on ‘The Farmer as a Citi- 
zen;’’ Wilbur F. Sheridan, from the School 
of Theology, in ‘‘ The Motive Power of Self- 
sacrifice,’ affirmed that ii was the centre of 
power in the universe; Emilia A. Young, 
from the College of Liberal Arts, in moving 
‘‘The Previous Question’ on the woman 
question, trenchantly proved that it could not 
be discussed because neither the woman nor 
the question will be silenced by discussion; 
Charles H. Stackpole,from the School of The- 
ology, advocated freedom of thought to study 
and freedom of action to grasp,as ‘‘ The Duty 
of the American Scholar; ”’ Charles P. Bene- 
dict, from the Law School, beautifully por- 
trayed the eternal principle of truth and right 
in the hearts of men as being behind all 
‘*‘ Law and Liberty.’’ Between the different 
parts of the program the Germania Orchestra 
furnished, as usual, the music, which was of 
a high order. 

At the close of the exercises diplomas tied 
with scarlet and white ribbon —the Univer- 
sity colors — were presented te the 174 grad- 
uates. 








Conference Visitors. 


Visitors from eleven Conferences were pres- 
ent as follows: New England, Revs. A. H. 
Herrick, W. B. Heath and W. G. Richard- 
son; New York, Revs. G. E. Strobridge and 
J. H. Lane; New York East, Rev. M. B. 
Chapman, D. D.; Maine, Revs. E. O. Thayer 
and G. W. Barber; New Hampshire, Revs. 
C. W. Bradlee and J. W. Adams; Ver- 
mont, Kev. F. W. Hamblin; Troy, Revs. 
H. A. Durfee and E. Comstock; Wyo- 
ming, Revs. A. J. Van Cleft and J. B. Cook; 
Central New York, Rev. Wesley Mason; 
Northern Ohio, Rev. J. Long, A. M.; Lili- 
nois, Revs. C. B. Taylor and M. H. Ewers. 


Personal. 


Prof. Borden P. Bowne will have an as- 
sistant, and arrangements are being made for 
enlarging the work of the philosophical de- 

ent which will offer graduate courses 
of the highest grade. 

Among those graduating from the School 
of All Sciences the present year are Prof. 
Daniel Dorchester, jr., and Rev. Samuel L. 
Beiler, of Brooklyn, who is going abroad for 
a year to study philosophy. 

Over 100 have registered for admission to 
the College of Liberal Arts. 











trate 
th. Aman shows himself faithless only 


that woman, having received from her Creator 


Ghe Gonferences. 


NWEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Boston District. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — At the usual meeting 
on Monday last Rev. Dr. W. R. Clark deliv- 
ered an address reviewing the paper recently 
read by Rev. Dr. Barrows, of Reading. Rev. 
W. G. Richardson occupied the chair. 
Boston, Bromfield St. — Bishop Mallalieu 
preached a good sermon Sunday evening, and 
several expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians. 

Boston, Winthrop St. — On Sunday last the 
pastor, Rev. C. L. Goodell, received 7 on pro- 
bation and 7 by letter. 

Alliston. — Prosperity continues in this 
church. On June 7, 12 joined the church 
from probation, 4 by letter, and 11 on proba- 
tion. Rev. E. A. Smith, pastor. 

North Boston District. 

Union Square, Somerville. — A son of Rev. 
Daniel Richards, of the New England Con- 
ference, graduated from Boston University 
at its recent Commencement. B. 





Springfield District. 


Springfield. —The annual meeting of the 
Methodist Social Union of the Connecticut 
Valley occurred on May 25. It was planned 
to have a laymen’s night, and invitations 
had been extended to prominent laymen in 
eastern Massachusetts, among them being 
Hons. Alden Speare, O. H. Durrell, E. H. 
Dunn, L. T. Jefts, all of Boston; C. C. Cor- 
bin, of Webster; and A. S. Roe, of Worcester. 
All these, however, sent letters of regret. The 
local clergy were called in as speakers; Revs. 
C. A. Littlefield, Dr. Rice, Wailace MacMul- 
len and F. H. Knight giving brief addresses. 
The officers elected were: President, Rev. C. 
A. Littlefield; vice president, W. W. More; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Rachel B. 
Jacobs; executive committee, Rev. W. R. 
Newhall, Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, of Northamp- 
ton, W. C. Wedge, of Chicopee, Ira B. Allen, 
J. H. Lamb, of Greenfield, J. Q. A. Sexton 
and J. M. Dunham. 

Trinity. — This church has set an excellent 
example to the district by forming a temper- 
ance organization within the church. The 
[Continued on Page 8.) 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


Opening services of Baker Memorial 


Church, Dorchester, June l4 


Portland Dis. Min. Asso., at York, June 15-17 
Norwich Dis. Miu. Asso., at Uncasville, June 15-17 


E. Bucksport Min. Asso., at Eastport, June 22-24 
Augusta Dis, Min. Asso., at Phillips, June 22-24 
Bangor Dis. Min. Asso., at Dover, June 22-24 
Connecticut Valley Sunday-school and 
Chautauqua Assembly, at Laurel 
Park, Northampton, Mass., July 8-17 


The Winnipesaukee Lake (Chautauqua) 
Assembly at Weirs, N. H., 

Northern New England Assembly and 
Maine (Chautauqua Union, at Frye- ¥ 


July 20-24 


burg, July 28-Aug 15 
Picnic day at Yarmouth, July 50 
Yarmouth Camp-mecting, Aug. 3-11 


East EpPrPiInG MEETINGS FOR 1891: — 
Sixth season of the Hedding Acadewia, 


at East Epping, N.H., July 2%-Aug. 22 
Y.M.C. A. Assembly, Aug. 8,9 
Young People’s Convocation, Aug. 12-14 
Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 16-22 





Money Letters from June 1 to 8. 

Mrs Allen. A Bennett, EC Bass, Mrs E 8 
Baird. ES Coller, W H Crogman, J 8 Coffin, TA 
Congdon, David Currier. A E Draper. C H 
Ewer. CH Foster, 8D Francis, Mrs M E Foster. 
P Germond, J W Guernsey. C T Hatch, F D 
Handy, E H Hatfield, E P Huntington, M 8 
Hughes, G B Hannaford, Dr E B Hopkins. 8 G 
Kellogg. G@ D Lindsay, I H Lidstone, Mrs H D 
Littlefield. W S McIntire. A W L Nelson, CJ 
North. MrsS8 Pierce, Geo P Ross. Rev E Smith, 
MB Scofield, Etta E Whittle, H C Weakley, C H 
Wall, A W Waterhouse, N T Whitaker. 


THE LEWISTON DISTRICT EPWORTH 
LEAGUE will hold its annual convention at South 
Paris, June 24 and 25, 


PROGRAM. 

Wednesday evening, at 7 o’clock, praise and 
thanksgiving service, led by Rev. J.A.Corey. At 
7.30, words of welcome, Rev. Thos. Whiteside; re- 
sponse by the vice-president, Rev. A. A. Lewis. 
Music by the Maine Conference male quartet. At 
8 o’clock, address by Rev. J. M. Frost, of Portland. 

Thursday morning, at 8 o'clock, prayer-meeting, 
conducted by Rev. F. W. Smith. Essays: 1, The 
Mission of the Epworth League, Rev. C. F. Par- 
sons, Miss Eva M. Richardson, Rev. W.S. Jones; 
2. Epworth League and 8. 8. Work — How Re- 
lated? Miss Mat ie Tracy, Rev. A. E. Parlin, D. 
C. Chapman, Miss Ina Cross; 3. The Character- 
istics of the Live Sunday-school, Alice M. Doug- 
lass, Rev. 8. Hooper, J. P. Chaffin; 4. The Yourg 
People’s Movement; Is ita Wave or a Tide? Rev. 
D. R, Ford, Miss Tina Hanson, Mrs. C, F. Parsons. 
(Each paper followed by discussion.) 


At 2 p.m., devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rev. 8. T. Record; 2.80, business. Reports from 
Chapters, annual report of secretary and treas- 
urer, election of officers. PAPERS: 1. The Junior 
League; its Place and Work, Rev. W. P. Merrill, 
Mrs. E. O. Thayer, Miss Abby Auld; 2. Literary 
Work and Entertainments, Rev. F. C., Haddock, 
Bev. H. A. Clifford, Miss Myra Richards; 3.30, 
Ten-minute Addresses; (a) The Prayer-meeting, 
B. F. Harmou; (5) Missionary Work, Mrs. 8. T. 
Record; (¢) Systematic Visitation, Miss Laura 
Winslow; (d) The Badge, Rev. F.C. Potter; (e) 
Epworth Herald, Rev. E. W. Kennison; 415, ad- 
dress by Rev. J. A. Corey; sut ject,“ Time a Test 
of Character.” . 

At7pm.,, praise meeting and Epworth League 
love-feast, led by Rev. E.T. Adams; 7.30, Platform 
Meeting: Ten-minute addresses upon our League. 
1. Its Back Look, Kev. F.C. Rogers; 2. Its Out- 
Look, Rev. M, C. Pendexter; 3. Its Up Look, Rev, 
I. A. Bean. Music by quartet. At 8 o'clock, a 
lecture by Rev. E. O. Thayer; subject, “ Uncie 
Remus.” The male quartet will sing at each 
session. Please select some one to report your 
League. The South Paris League will give the 
Convention a royal welcome. 

A. A. LEWIS, for the Committee. 








COMMENCEMENTS. VERMONT METHODIST 
SEMINARY, MONTPELIER, VT. — Reception to the 
graduating class, Friday evening, June 12; junior 
prize recitations and declamations, June 19, 7.30 
p.m.; annual sermon by the Principal in Trinity 
M. E. Church, June 21, 10 30 a.m.; annual recital 
of Music Department, June 22, 7.30 p.m.; senior 
prize recitations and declamations, June 23, 7.30 
p.m.; Class-day exercises, June 24, 9.30 a. m.; ded- 
ication of the Fountain—oration by Rev. T. P. 
Frost, A. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; poem by Rev. A. J. 
Hough, Montpelier, Vt.— Wednesday, June 24, 11 
a.m.; aiumni banquet at Pavilion Hotel, June 24, 
1.30 p. m.; address before alumni in Seminary 
Chapel, Prof. George Gary Bush, Ph. D., June 24, 
8 p. m.; Commencement exercises in Seminary 
Chapel, June 25, 9.30 a. m.; Principal's reception to 
the last ten graduating classes, June 25, 8 p. m. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM. — June 
12,7.45 p.m., prize deciamations by members of 
first and second year’s classes: June 14, 10 45 a. m., 
sermon before the graduating class by the Princi- 
pal; June 15, 7.45 p. m., junior prize deciamatton; 
June 16, 7.45 p. m., annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association; 9-10 p. m., art reception, Studio, Fisk 
Hall; June 17, 10 a. m., report of committee of ex- 
amination, reading of grades and distribution of 
prizes; 2p. m., Class-day exercises of the senior 
class; 7.45 p. m., grand annual concert; June 18, 9 
a. m., exercises of the graduating class; 7.45 p. m., 
social interview. 


New HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 
AND FEMALE COLLEGE. — Friday, June 12, 7.45 
p. m.. junior prize orations; June 13, 7.45 p. m. 
Class-day exercises; June 14, 10.30 a. m., annual 
sermon by Rev. J. H. Knowles, D. D.; June 15, 
7.45 p. m., ladies’ prize declamations; June 16, 7.45 
p- m., musical recital; senior reception in draw- 
ing-room at the close of the recital; June 17, 9.30 
a. m., closing chapel exercises, reading grades and 
awarding prizes; ll a.m., annual meeting of the 
alumni; 1 30 p. m., Commencement exercises; 7.45 
p. m., entertainmeut by Leland T. Powers, imper- 
sonator, and Eastman & Morey’s Orchestra; annual 


NOTICE. — Camp-meeting at Northport, Maine, 


ing. H. W. Norton, Secretary. 





NORTH BOSTON DISTRICT.—The District 
Stewards will meet Thursday June 18, at 10.30 a. m., 
in the Committee Room, Wesleyan Bullding, 
J. W. LInpsay. 

UNION GROVE MEETING.— The Union Grove 
Meeting at South Yarmouth, Mass., will be held 
July 3-10, under the auspices of the Holiness 
League, in Kelley’s Grove, north of Quaker | 
Meetirg House. Rev. Wi'liam McDonald will | 
have charge of the meetings. All Evangelical | 
Churches are invited to unite in this work. 








THE M. E. UNION PICNIC ASSOCIATION of 
Boston will hold its annual picnic at Lake View, 
South Framingham, Wednesday, June 17. Trains 
will leave the Boston & Albany R. R. station, 
Kneeland 8t., at 8.45 and 9.05 a.m. Returning 
trains will leave the Grove at 5.15 and 5.45 p.m, 
Tickets, 70 cents; children under 12 years of age, 
35 cents. Eleven Sunday-schools will be repre- 
sented, and a general good time is expected. 

WILL F. Moogrs, Sec. 





OPENING.— Baker Memorial! Church, Upham’s 
Corner, Dorchester, will have opening services on 
Sunday morning, June 14, when the Presiding 
Elder, Rev. George 8. Chadbourne, D. D., wiil 
preach. Dr. J. W. Hamilton will preach in the 
evening. June 21, in the morning, Bishop R. 8. 
Foster, D. D., LL. D., will preach. A platform 
meeting, Monday evening, June 15, at 7.45. 





YARMOUTH CAMP-MEETING — CHANGE 
OF TIME.— The time of Yarmouth camp-meeting 
has been changed from Aug. 10 to Aug.3, Plenic 
day will be observed Thursday, July 30. The 
grounds were never in better condition at this 
season of the year; the tabernacle, with which 
every one was delighted last year, will be com- 
pleted, and concrete gutters for carrying away the 
water will be laid before the meeting. Already 
there are Indications of a large attendance. 
WALTER ELA. 





ROCKLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL A&- 
SOCIATION to be held at Waldoboro,’ June 22-24. 
PROGRAM. 

Monday evening, sermon, N. La Marsh. 

Tuesday evening, sermon, C. C, Phelan. 
DISCUSSION OF TOPICS: Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 1. The Essential Elements of Ministerial Suc- 
cess, Hadlock, La Marsh, Lowell, Bridgham; 2. The 
Benevolences and How to Raise Them, Wharff, 
Freeman, McLain, Glidden, Dunton; 3. What is 
the Duty of the Minister toward the Enforcement 
of the Prohibitory Law? Hanscom, Morelen, 
Brown, Bennett; 4. What Constitutes a Revival? 
Chadwick, Hills, Campbell, Brooks; 5. How Far 
does Human Agency Enter into God's Plan of 
Saving Souls? Wardwell, Kelley, Skinner, Smith; 
6. Why does the Church Fail so Largely in Reach- 
ing Young Men with Salvation? Phelan, Palmer, 
Johnson, Cummings; 7. Is the Quality of the 
Average Sermon up to the Requirements and 
Needs of the Day? Plumer, Prescott, Payson, 
Bickmore, Hogue; 8. How Can We Organize the 
Church Members so as to secure Effective Work 
from Them? Ogier, Tyler, Rogers, Meservey, 
Thompson. 

C. 8. CUMMINGS, 


J. D. Payson, 
8. BICKMORE, 


Business Motices, 


READ the last co!umn on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 


Committee. | 








For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syeup has been used for 

children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
ms, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
tremedy for Diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle. 





If you decide, from what you have heard or read, 
that you will take Hood's Sarsapartilia, do not be 
induced to buy any substitute instead. 





TO COLORADO via BURLINGTON ROUTE 
ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD. 


Leave Chicago at 1.00 P. M., or St. Louis at 3% 
A. M., and arrive at Denver at 6.15 P.M. the next 
day. Through Sleepers, Chair Cars and Dining 
Care. All Railways from the East connect with 
these trains and with similar trains ria Burlington 
Rout. to Denver, leaving Chicago at 6.10 P. M., St. 
Louls at 8.15 P. M., and Peoria at 3.20 P.M. and 
800P.M. All tratos daily. 

Tourist tickets are now op sale, and can be had 
of ticket agents of all roads and at Buriington 
Rou‘e depots in Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis. 

There is no better place than Colorado for th se 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


DR. STRONC’S 
SANITARIUM, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


It is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest and recreation all the year. Elevator, 
Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun 
Parlor and Promeoade on the roof. Croquet, 
Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Roman, Electro-thermal — all baths 
and all remedial appliances. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 











TO THE PREACHERS ON THE AUGUSTA 
DISTRICT, MAINE CONFERENCE. —The Maine 
Central, Somerset Branch,and Sandy River rail- 
roads will give reduced rates to the Association 
Meeting, at Phillips, June 22-24. 

LB. CoppING. 


Marriages. 


(Marrtage Notices over a month old nat inserted.) 


KEPLER — BARRELLE — June 4, by Prof. Mar- 
cus D. Buell, VD. D. assisted by Rev. Wm. Full, 
Rev. Charies O. Kep'ter and Mabel Florence 
Barrelle, daughter of ¢«. W. Barrelle, esq., of 
Boston. 

BOUCHARD — HAMEL — In Cambridge, June 5, 
by Rev.C H. Hanafurd, Adolph Bouchard, of 
Lowell, and Delia Hamel, of Lawrence. 

HAMILTON — PATTERSON — In Cambridge, by 
Rev. Geo. H. Cheney, of Arlington, John R 
Hamilton and Julia Ann Patterson, of Chelsea. 

DYMENT — RAMSAY — Also, by the same, or 
13, Wm. H. Dyment and Ellen E. Ramsay, bot 
of Cambridge. 

WOLF — BLAISDELL — Aiso, by the same, May 
16, Wm. H. Wolf and Jennie N. Blaisdell, both 
of C. 

SULLIVAN — MILLIGAN — Also, by the same, 
June 4, Robert Sullivan and Margaret A. Milli- 
gan, both of C. 

WALKER — PRATT — At Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
June 8, by Rev. B. J. Johnston, Samuel 
Walker and Elizabeth B. Pratt, both of 8. F. 

WHITMAN — EASTMAN — In Fairfield, May 30, 
at the M. FE. parsonage, by Rev. H. Chase, Ernest 
J. Whitman, of Pittsfield, and Fannie D. East- 
man, of F. 

WEBBER — — VERRILL — In Oxford, Me., May 
80. by Rev. E. W. Kennison, Ferridon A. Web- 
ber, of O., and Maud A. Verrlll, of Norway, Me. 

HESLAP — BAXTER — June 4, by the same, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, George 
Heslap and Mary Maria Baxter, both of O. 

COSE — 8TODDER — In Jamaica Plain, May 24, 
by Rev. W. D. Bridge, Alexander 8. Cose and 
Grace A. Stodder, both of Boston. < 

HANAFORD — JAUKSON — Also, by the same, 
at the home of the bride's uncle in Rox- 
bury, June 3, John Heury Hanaford, of Mans- 
field, Mass., and Minnie Eugenia Jackson, of 
Jamaica Plain. 




















Absolutely Pure. 


5 A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength. — Lates. 





levee immediately after the concert. 








l U. S. Government Food Report. 


August 10, 91, Rev. O. H. Fernald, D. D., presid- | 


H, | Europe. 








is indeed a pleasant surprise. 


1 |b. Boxes $1.15 

“ it) 2.00 
2.80 
3.70 
450 





George. — My dear Grace, you said you were longing for some of Huyler’s Candy, 60 | sent w + 
on, and here it is, just as fresh and nice as if you had selected it yourself at their store. 


Grace. — You are always kind and thoughtful, but such a treat as this, way us here in the mounts: 


Delicious Bon Bons, Chocolates, & Candies of all kinds, absolutely Pure, Fresh & Wholesome. 
NO ALCOHOLIC FLAVORS, OR ADULTERATIONS OF ANY KIND. 


Mail orders — Carefully Selected, Packed in Tin Bones and Express Prepaid to any addresson receipt of price, 
as below, 


All orders filled the same 
day they are received, 


146 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of %3 Broadway 
Jew lork 








Upholstery 


| clal Lecturers overs yess. 

| Pulpit Elocution. 

free. Fall Term begins third Thureday in Septem - 
ber. 


‘DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Besides a full corps of Professors there are Spe- 
Special Instructions tn 
urnished rooms and taition 


For information address the Presid: nt, 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison. N. J. 





DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN H PRAY, SONS 40, 


the week we have a very 
attractive and durable 


Summer Curtain, 


It is a light ground, 
cross stripe, in a variety | 
of colorings, making for’ 
the chamber or for the, 
cottage parlor or sitting| 


room a most seasonable| 
curtuin. 


Price, $4.50 a Pair. 


Will show also full 
and most varied line of | 


Colored Madras, 


Both by the yard and by 
the pair. 





JOHN. PRAY, SONS C0, 


558 & 560 Washington St. 


} 
With Slides | 


STEREOPTICON WANTED. “it: Rss" 


des illustrative of Moral and Religious subjects, | 
ox 135, Weston, Vt. 


“THE EPWORTH PUGRIMAGZ.” 


Section 1. 


The above party in charge of Rev. Jas. T. Dock- 
ing, will leave New York, per Cunard Steamer | 
“Bothnia” on Wednesday, July 8th, arriving in 
Liverpool July 17th and proceed to London, where | 
a special train is taken for Haxey, thence by car- 
riage te Epworth, returning to London the same 
evening. The party remains four days in London | 
and then returns either to New York er Boston. | 
The cost of membership, including all expenses, is | 
$120. 

Section 2. 


Same as Number 1 to London, thence to Paris, 
including three days’ carriage drives, returning to 
London, were carriages will be provided for vis- | 
iting the principal places of interest, returning to 
Boston, August 10th. The cost of membership Is | 
$180, all expenses Included. 

Section 3. 

Same as Number? to Paris, thence to Switzer- 
land and the Rhine, returning to Boston August 
23d. The cost of membership is $290, all ex- 
penses included. Immediate application is neces- 
sary in order to obtain st dation. 
Full toformation can be obtained from Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, 332 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. Yours truly, 


THOS, COOK & SON, 


Per D. THORPE, Agent. 
H. CACE 


EUROPE *: con. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


bye wed Agents and Hotel Contractors. Fur- 
nish tickets, either fodependently or in per- 
sonal y conducted parties to all points throughout 
Agents for all Ocean Steamers sali- 
oston or New York. Choice 
ms Secured Both Ways. A SERIES OF 
ATTRACTIVE PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS FOR MAY, JUNE and JULY. Each par- 
$210 











accc 








ing from 


ty limited tc twenty-five. ALL EXPENSES 
UPWARD, ACCORDING to number of weeks. 

SPECIAL. NORTH CAPEand RUSSIA. Leaves 
New York June 27. Returning via St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Dresden, Rhine, &c., 65 days. 

Holy Land, Egypt, Nile, &c., Sept. 9. 

Round the Worid Westward, Sept. 10. 
Send six cents in stamps for Gazette containing full 
details. W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, Par- 
ker House, Boston. Ladies received in reception 
room. 





186 Tremont Stree t, 
Boston. 


HOME | 
OPEN DAILY 
SAVINGS \Bor Deposits and Drafts from 
BANK. | 9A. M.tlla P.M. Andvons 


Saturdays for Deposits. 


CHURCH ° 
ORCANS Oldest House. 


Descriptive Cireulars on A pplication. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, - BOSTON, 
Church Remodeling, 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
CHURCH ARCHITEC T, | Ng;10 Fark Squire, Rooms 








Of All Sizes, 





Mr. Silloway’s 
churches enables him to save and utilize all the 
valuable parts of an edifice, and for a compara- 
tively small outlay produce a building preferable 
in most respects to a new one of much greater cost. 
He proposes to continue this work as a specialty, 
and tenders his services to committees who would 
practice economy, and where the means are lim- 
ited. A visit to the premises will be made, and an 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a letter so 
requesting. 














| education of young women. 


As a special offering for 


fav: 


‘The Woman's College of Baltimore, 


REV. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D. D.,Presient. 

An Institution of Highest Grade for the li*eral 
Several regular Col- 
1 courses, combining Liter- 


lege courses. Specia 

ary or Scientific studies, with Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion, and Physical Training. All departments in 
charge of specialists. sep 
* | 22. For program address THE WOMAN’S COL- 
LEwE, Baitimore, Md. 


Next session begins it. 










WARTED Ooh cree 


Gi, 


no money, you 
bicycle without buying 


one cent for 





long practice in remodeling | edge 


wllvet Téa. Sets, 


WITH KETTLES TO MATCH, 





New designs and artistic work- 
manship, in full-chased, fluted 
or plain finish. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington St., cor. West. 


THE BAY VIEW, 


-_ > 
FERRY BEACH, SACO.ME. NEAR OLD ORCHARD 
A Favorite Family Resort. 


Marine railway ; excellent and safe bathing ; 
pine groves around the bouse; musie hall in 
etached building; fine orc..stra. 





Pure Water for all purposes from Bay 
View Spring. 

Particular attention given to Saniatry Ar- 
rangements. 

Running water in Closets. 
house. 
points. 


Post-office in 
Telephone to Portland and other 
The Cuisine will be of the Best. 

To reach Bay View, change cars at Old Or- 
chard where the Bay View Porter will be on 
the arrival of every trainon B. & M.R. R. 
from Portland and Canada; also Boston and 
the West. 

All Letters and Telegrams regarding rooms 
and board promptly answered. 


Mrs. E. Manson, 
OWNER AND PROPRIETOR. 


All Letters should be addressed to Bay 
View, Saco, Me., until July 1; after that date 
to Bay View, Me. All Telegrams should be 
addressed to Saco, Me., until July 1; after 
that date to Old Orchard, Me. 





t#REVIEWoREVIEWS 


Monthly = Illvsiraled’ 






The United $tates 4 
and Great Britain —— 
NEW.YORK. Aslor Place. 


THE NEW MAG only 16 months old, with om 
international pn ye Over 200,000 Copies, pre- 
nounced by all & 


“THE Busy MAN'S MAGAZINE,” 

ving to its readers information concerning 
ar § of the om ; Foviewing in pw by ee, 

f the n cB, BOC or’ 1 

toe or vabling sho busiest ond Se 7 
the best thoughts o' 1 best w rs 

riodicals of all nations; containing the 
Het readi matter at the lowest rie TWO DOLLARS 
@ year, ENTY CENTS a copy. 

to clubs sent on application. 





HOW IT IS ENDORSED. 


Christian at Work.—It is just whatevery t+ 
jan, WES Weald af the same time be ax s..s0t- 


ligent man, nee 

The Journal of Education, Boston.—It is a pert 

ae peng ie Se me of every pro- 
gressive fam n America. 

New York Christian irer.—It is the very 
best ical in the world for busy men whe 
want to know what leading minds are think- 

. it y Xz — I one review, 

would take won ‘w agareentio 

The Christian Union.—The new review makes an 

e brite a ao tonthet ture. eT 

n or tho fu 1 E 
ver Times.—It is the most notable contribn- 
tion to the periodical literature of Ame ica 
that has recently been made. Itis 

A MAGAZINE WITH AN IDEA, ~ 

John Brisben Walker, publisher Cosmopol.tan 
M ne.—THE REVigew oF Reviews I fing 

own purpose. I$ rust 


most valuable for m. 
be of 


like value to all busy men. 
Miss Frances Willard.—This m ine has the 
brightest outlook window in Christendom for 


people who want to seo what is going on 
in great world, 











of Tae Review oF 
REVIEWS will cuntaim 


t the Vatican 
ae of the 


o 
both accurate and intimate. The sketch wt 
ape liar timeliness in that it will give an ex- 
of the views and policies of the Vatican regard- 
the foremost questions of the day. 
FOR = S- 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Asit is the usual custom in thir 
country tosubecrii on the first Por. 
Toe Review EViEws will be sent from the 
end of 1801 for ONE DOLLAR. If a Sampie Core és d>- 
rired, and cannot be_obtai of the newsdealer, «> 
‘Ten Centato @ The Review of Reviews @ 

: ‘ention this paper, ASTOR PLACE, NEW \ U4". 
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ZION’S HERALD, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 


1891. 











The Family. 


MY GUEST. 


One day I sat dejected, 
Sou sick my heart and sore, 
When a stranger unexpected 
Knocked softly at the door. 


He seemed one poor and needy, 
Yet, with such want I sighed, 

I gave him entrance speedy, 
And pressed him to abide. 


Then gently like a brother, 

He brought me inward cheer, 
Till no compassion otber 

Was half so sweet and dear. 


At last I said. ‘* Why sever 
The tie that makes me blest? 
Abide, O Jesus, ever!”’ 
And He is still my Guest. 





ELDER LAMB’S DONATION. 


Good old Elder Lamb had labored for a thousand 
nights and days, 

And had preached the blessed Bible in a multitude 
of ways; 

Haid received a message daily over faith’s celestial 


wire 

And had. kept his little chapel full of flames of 
heavenly fire. 

He had raised a num'rous family, straight and 
stardy as he could, 

And his boys were all considered as unnaturally 


and'his ‘slender sal'ry’’ kept him till went forth 
the proclamation — 

We will pay him up this season with a gen’rous 
large donation.”’ 


+ 
. 


Se they brought him bay and barley, and some 
corn upon the ear — 

Straw enough to bed his pony forever and a year, 

Aud they strewed him with potatoes of inconse- 
quential size, 

Anu some onions whose completeness diew the 
moisture from his eyes; 

And some cider — more like water, in an inventory 
strict — 

An some apples, pears, and peaches that the au- 
tumn gales had picked ; 

And some strings of dried-up apples — mummies of 
the fruit creation — 

Came to swell the doleful census of Elder Lamb's 
donation. 


A’so radishes agd turnips pressed the pumpkin’s 
cheerful cheek, 

Likewise beans enough to furnish half of Boston 
for a week; 

An: some butter that was worthy to have Samson 
for a foe, 

Ani some eggs whose inner nature held the legend 

** Long Ago;”’ 

And some stove wood, green and crooked, on his 
flower-beds was laid, 

Fit t» furnish fire departments with the most sub- 
stantial aid. 

All things unappreciated found this night their 
true vocation 

In the museum of relics, known as Elder Lamb's 
donation. 


Th-re were biscuits whose material was their own 
secure defense ; 

There were sauces whose acuteness bore the sad 
pluperfect tense ; 

There were jellies undissected, there were mystery- 
laden pies; 

There was bread that long had waited for the sig- 
nal to arise. 

There were cookies tasting clearly of the drear and 
musty past; 

There were doughnuts that in justice “mongst the 
metals might be classed ; 

‘There were chickens, geese and turkeys, that had 
long been on probation, 

Now received in full connection at old Elder Lamb’s 
donation. 


Then they gave his wife a wrapper made for some 
one not so tall, 

And they brought him twenty slippers every pair 
of which was small; 

And they covered him with sackcloth, as it were in 
various bits, 

And they clothed his helpless children in a ward- 
robe of misfits; 

And they trimmed his house with ‘‘ Welcome ”’ and 
some bric-a-bracish trash, 

And one absent-minded brother brought five dol- 
lars all in cash! 

Which the good old pastor handled with a thrill of 
exultation, 

Wishing that in filthy lucre might have come his 
whole donation. 


Morning came at last, in splendor; but the Elder, 
wrap in gloom, 
— d decaying produce and the ruins of his 
ome ; 
a aad had never till that morning been so 
right, 
For he prayed for those who brought him to that 
unexpected plight. 
But some worldly thoughts intruded; for he won- 
dered o’er and o’er 
If they’d buy that day at auction what they gave 
the night before ; 
And his fervent prayer concluded with the natural 
exclamation : 
‘Take me to Thyself in mercy, Lord, before my 
next donation! ”’ 


— WILL CaRrueTon, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


The years of heaven will all earth’s little 
pain make good. — Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Our grand business in life is not to see 
what lies dimly at a distance, but to do what 
lies clearly at hand. — Carlyle. 

7s 
Vainly we weep and wrestle with our sorrow — 
We cannot see His roads, they lie so broad; 

But His eternal day knows no to-morrow, 

And life and death are all the same to God. 


— Celia Thazter. 


There is a lofty realm which only the man 
of faith is privileged to enter—the realm 
where all things are possible. In speaking of 
it, the same predicate is used of the man of 
faith and of God. ‘‘ With God all things are 
possible.” ‘All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” In rising to a belief in God’s 

wer and love, we enter the field of the 
mnipotent. All things are possible to men 
of faith, through their laying hold of God's 
power by means of a simple belief in it. Is it 
not most remarkable that God asks us to 
come with Him into this wonder-working 
sphere? The miracle of turning to God be- 
comes possible for ourselves or for others 
when we believe it is possible. Let us go up 
into the wide and airy uplands of faith, where 
God Himself tells us all things are possible to 
us, and where He offers us a share of His 
spiritual power. All jem are possible to us 
only as we believe all things are possible to 
God. Let us scorn to rest in little faith. Let 
us rise from such mesgreness to the might 
and majesty of great faith. We have a great 
Saviour; let us greatly trust Him. His work 
is great, and must be done in the marvelous 
might of a so great faith. — S. S. Times. 
os 

There is no day but has its share of light, 

And somewhere in the dark there shines a star at 
night. 

There fs no cloud, however black and grim, 
That does not touch the sunlight with its outmost 
rim. 


There is no sorrow borne without its gain, 
No perfect joy that was not ushered in with pain. 
There is no woe that can outlast the years, 
No smile so sweet in life as that which follows tears. 


We learn to do without our own because 
There is some recompense in all of nature’s laws ; 
No sun can rise until the sun has set; 


No life be lived that has uot somewhere known regret. 


This thought, my friend, take with thee for the days: 
God were not God if man could fathom all His ways. 


And as thy day goes down its western slope 


Know, next to faith, His greatest gift to thee is hope. 


— Selected. 


When Christ has been put in the sepulchre, 
then the sepulchre becomes forever thereafter 
Anything 
that makes us cherish the Saviour more, is 
the most precious thing we have. No one 


the dearest spot in the garden. 


soul, who has had his hand held by Him 


under the gloom of a great sorrow. And the 
very sorrow then becomes valuable to us, and 
in all the running years continues to grow 
dearer even to the end. The axe that prunes 
the spice-tree bears on its edge the odor of 
the branch it has struck. Jesus is that Hus- 
bandman that comes down into the garden of 
spices to show even by the way in which He 
cuts, how much He cherishes. I have in 
mind a dear friend, who has stood with me in 
the work of our common Master for this 
many a day. We have taken sweet counsel 
together and gone to the house of God in 
company. ‘Very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me, my brother.” Now he is under a 
cloud of trial. One voice he loved tenderly is 
still. One hand that clasped his, lies relaxed 
forever. He has a new ‘‘sepulchre”’ in his 
‘‘ garden.” I looked down the other day into 
the grave with him. I saw through it. So did 
he. It was all light there. And now telieve 
that he and his — all dear Christian friends — 
have no spot so precious to them ino all their 
garden as that where the sepulchre stands. 
Into the very midst of their sorrow they 
asked the dying Saviour to come. And for 
one—I would speak humbly—I think I 
would even welcome their affliction, if I was 
only sure I could share in their gladness and 
rest in their repose. It is a fine me | to put 
a sorrow at bay; but it is a finer still to put 
it under foot until it is conquered, then raise 
it up as a companion and cherish it to be a 
friend. — Christian at Work. 


A father whos? wealth is in ships and ware- | 
houses and railroads, but who has an acre) 
garden attached to the country homestead, 
summons his boys one spring, as he is going 
to Europe, and says to them, ‘I put this 
garden in your charge; spend what you will; 
cultivate according to your own best judg- 
ment; send the product to the market; and 
account to me for sales and expenditures 
when I get home.”’ ‘ But, father,” say the 
boys, ‘‘what shall we sow?” “TI cannot 
tell you; you must judge for yourselves.” 
‘*Where shall we sell?” ‘Find out for 
yourselves.” ‘*What prices ought we to 
get?” ‘*TLearn for yourselves.” ‘But, 
father, we know nothiog about gardening; 
we shall make dreadful mistakes.’”’ ‘* No 
doubt you will,” replies the father, ‘and you 
will learn by your mistakes; and it is your 
learning, not the gardening, I care for.” 
‘* But, father, we are afraid we shall bank- 
rupt you.”’ The father laughs and replies, | 
** You cannot bankrupt me, if you try, witha | 
summer’s gardening on an acre plot.” ** But, | 
father,” finally protest the boys, ‘we are | 
afraid that when you come back and see how 
poorly we have done, you will find fault with 
us and be sorry that you gave us sucha trust.” | 
And the father catches up a piece of paper 
and wrices upon it: ** Know all men by these | 
presents that I hereby appoint my boys, 
James and John, my true and lawful attor- 
neys, to do all things that may be necessary 
ia the cultivation and charge of my acre 
garden, and I hereby ratify and confirm be- | 
forehand whatever they may do.” And he 
signs it, hands it to them, and goes his way. 
So God gives to us, His children, in this 
summer day out of eternity which we call 
life, and on this little acre plot of ground out 
of the universe which we call the world, the 
responsibility and the liberty involved in the | 
ates of our own destinies; and with this 
He gives power of attorney, promising before- 
hand to ratify and confirm whatever we do in 
loyal service to Him and in loyal allegiance | 
to His name and honor. God help us all, in| 
a humble but trusting and courageous spirit, | 
to accept the sublime trust He has reposed in | 
us, and to prove ourselves worthy of it by | 
our loyalty to Him who has bestowed it upon | 
us and to that life of service to which by this | 
trust He calls us! — Lyman Abbott, D. D. 





| 
| 
} 











COMFORT IN THE DARK HOUR. 
MRS. J. B. HILL. 


‘* The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mourning for the dead.”’ 


mourning 80 often, and have seen something 
of the deep sorrow at the break of loved and 
sacred ties. Bat to the Christian, as Ameri- 
ca’s much-loved poet sings: — 

** There is no death! What seems so is transition; ’’ 
and have we not realized the truth of this as 


has been the mother of fifteen children. It is only 
of late years that she has discovered her ability to 
write stories. 


Observer, has recently devised and patented an ar- 
rangement to be attached to hospital beds by which 
a patient is enabled to raise or lower himself with- 
out assistance. 


der her supervision, it is said, twenty-five kinder- 
gartens, containing altogether over two thousand 
pupils. 
$30,000 yearly tothe support of these schools. 


senior, but the marriage was extremely happy, and 


T has seemed particularly so to me of) 
late, for I have been in the house of) 


ABOUT WOMEN. 
— Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the popular novelist, 


— Mrs. Bailey, wife of the editor of the Utica 


—— Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California, has un- 


Mrs. Leland Stanford contributes about 


—It is not generally known that the late 
Marshal Von Moltke’s wife was an English woman, 
his sister’s step-daughter. He was many years her 


her death was aterrible blow to him. He builta 
mausoleum for her on his Silesian estate, and was 
devoted to her memory. 


— Mrs. Horace Goodwin, of Boston, has invent 
ed a spoon for measuring medicine, with which the 
exact quantity can be given without spilling. The 
spoons are of sterling silver aad are already on the 
market. 


—The organization of fashionable New York 
women known as the ‘Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica,’’ has recently filed a certificate of incorporation. 
The object of the society is to preserve manuscripts 
and relics of the past, and to inculcate patriotism 
and an interest in American history. 


——It is quite the fashion at summer resorts to 
name cottages after the wild flowers and plants of 
the locality. Mrs. Dodge, editor of St. Nicholas, 
calls her cottage in the Catskills ‘‘ Yarrow; *’ Miss 
Dora Wheeler calls hers ‘‘ Pennyroyal;*’ another is 
‘* Wake Robin;"’ and still another is ‘‘ Larkspur.” 


—— The degree of Ph. G. at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy has been earned by Miss Jean 
Gordon, of Cincinnati. She is one of the six, out of 
the class of 184, who attained the grade “ distin- 
guished.’’ Her average was the highest ever taken 
by & wo nan graduate of that college. 


—— The vewrsh Messenger says: ‘* Woman suf- 
frage in the synagogue is being spiritedly advocated 
in Rochester, N. Y. There is no reason why the 
Jewess should not vote and hoid office in the congre- 
gation. The synagogue needs the personal influ- 
ence and spirituality of its women. The Messenger 
for many years has advocated this reform, and it is 
glad to note any movement in favor of the emanci- 
pation of the Jewess.” 





THE HOUSE ON SEVENTH STREET. 

A: first thought it was not very unlike 

the houses in which the majority of 
young people with moderate means se; up 
house-keeping. It was a two-story cottage, 
tasteful and modern without, anc with an in- 
terior even more attractive, embodying, as it 
did, Mrs. Wilford’s exquisite taste. Not that 
the furnishings were particularly luxurious, 
but the most artistic eye could find no false 
effects or unfortunate combinations in all its 
dainty completeness. In short, igpwas one of 
those homes -vhich seem to impart to every 
creature blessed enough to come within their 
charmed atmosphere something of their own 
serene harmony. 

But if the house in Seventh Street was in 
no wise remarkable in the city of Weston, 
the same could not be said of its mistress, 
Louise Wilford. She was a delicate, sweet- 
faced woman, whose clear gray eyes had the 
faculty of spying out a hidden sorrow, and 
offering their unobtrusive sympathy in one 
comprehensive glance. Her mother said of 
her, ‘* Louise always had the most extrava- 
gant notions about the duty of everybody to 
everybody else. If marriage don’t cure her 
nothing will.” And Mrs. Wilford soon made 
it evident that marriage had not altered a 
peculiarity which was, indeed, a fundamental 
characteristic of her nature. 

Her honeymoon was hardly over when 
what her friends called ‘* Louise’s oddity ” 
began to assert itself. 

‘* Fred,” she remarked placidly one even- 





we stood beside the dying friend, sometimes 
an aged one, as death laid its icy hand on 
brow and lip? How strangely the lines of 
care disappeared — the lips so lately quiver- 
ing from pain wearing a sweet smile, the 
whole face in its calm peace telling us tnat 
our dear one was truly resting. We have 
stood at the death-bed of many dear to us, 
and in some cases have had a glimpse of the 
glory beyond the stars. One sweet young 
mother left her husband and three little chil- 
dren with a smile, saying, ‘* I love you all, 
but Jesus more. I have prayed for you. We 
will meet again;” and to her husband: 
‘¢ Train our children in the fear of the Lord. 
Love Him more and serve Him better than I 
ever have done.” Another young friend sang 
‘‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus ” just as her feet 
touched the dark waters of the Jordan. 
While yet another, who had visions of glory 
from the spirit land, with rapt and radiant 
look conversed with Jesus and mother. If 
the godless would only realize that they 
must die, and that they must then have a 
Divine Friend to sustain them, they would 
with one of old say, ‘* Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and may my end be like his.” 
In the hour of sorrow we find God’s grace 
sufficient. He is a Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother, and when our beloved are 
hidden from our sight, we realize that under- 
neath us are the “‘ everlasting arms.” Heaven 
then becomes a real place to us. Our friends 
are with Jesus, and we think of them hourly, 
wondering, how they are employed — if they 
are perfectly happy without us; and then we 
say with happiness inour heart, ‘* They will 
not return to us, but we shall go to them.” 
Our Master was called the ‘“‘ Man of Sor- 
rows,” and from the very fact that He was 
often lonely and sad while in the flesh, He can 
bind up wounded hearts as none other can. 
He can enter fully into our trials and sympa- 
thize with us better than any earthly friend. 
Not long ago a mother who had just buried 
two lovely daughters, gave a wonderful testi- 
mony in meeting, praising God for His good- 
ness to her and adding that she had ‘“ never 
loved Him so much before, and that His sus- 
taining grace had made her sorrow 80 easy to 
bear.” Do we not always find it so? The 
clouds look very dark seen in the distance; 
we are afraid of the valley over which the 
shadows lie so heavily ; but when we enter it, 
great is our surprise to find the valley all 
aglow with light from the Celestial City, and 
the cloud is more than edged with silver, for 
the brightness of our Father’s smile cheers us 
on our way. 
‘OQ mourning one! Go dry thy tears; 

Give to the winds and waves thy fears; 

The star of hope doth brightly shine ; 

Promises sweet our pathway line. 

One day when earthly toil is o’er, 

We’ll meet upon a happier shore.’ 
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| ing, as she and her husband sat together in 

| their cozy parlor, a suggestive picture of do- 

| mestic comfort, ‘* Fred, do you know I want 
to take a boarder!” 

| Mr. Wilford dropped his book, and looked 


|at his wife with an expression of the utmost 
| consternation. ** Louise! What do you mean? 
Are you getting tired of my company?” 
Then, more tenderly, ‘* Don’t [ give you pin- 
money enough, dearest? What is up, any- 
way?” 

‘* What a goose you are, Fred,” said Mrs. 
Frederick, dimpling amiably. ‘ To think 
that I could ever get tired of you!’ She 
slipped out of her chair and knelt by her 
husband’s side, lifting her eloquent eyes to 
his face. ‘* You know, dear, they say Mr. 
Maxwell is trying to leave off drinking.” 

Mr. Wilford nodded. He, with all other 
good citizens of Weston, was interested in the 
attempted reformation of this brilliant young 
lawyer, who had come so near total ship- 
wreck. But with the obtuseness common to 
mortals, Fred failed to see how this fact was 
related to his own personal comfort. 

‘* And I’ve been thinking,” Louise went on 
earnestly, ‘* that he must meet a great deal of 
temptation boarding at the hotels. And his 
wife can’t come till September, Fred, he told 
me so himself. And I’d like to have him 
here with us that little while.” 

Mr. Wilford made a wry face. ‘ Of course 
I admire your feeling, my dear girl but don’t 
you think it is a little fanatical and — morbid 
to sacrifice your home comfort for other peo- 
ple in that way?” 

Louise's arm went round his neck plead- 
ingly. ‘*O Fred! It’s because my home is 
dear to me that I want to use it partly for 
others. We're not, you know, to sacrifice 
that which costs us nothing, and I want to 
offer Him the best I have.” 

Mr. Wilford gently kissed his wife's cheek. 
‘* You're right, Louise. I think you’re always 
right. But I don’t see,” he added with a 
smile, ‘just how you’re going to work your 
scheme on Maxwell. You can’t say you 
want to reform him.” 

‘Oh, ’ll manage that,” answered Louise 
confidently. And she did manage it with a 
diplomacy strictly feminine. r. Maxwell 
was invited to tea one evening, and, under 
the enchantment of the social atmosphere, 
he himself hesitatingly made the proposition 
his hostess was so anxious to have him make. 
And if Louise ever thought re oo | of the 
pleasant evenings she and Fred 
alone together, she felt more than paid for 
her sacrifice when, three months after, the 
lawyer’s wife had looked her in the face and 
said, ‘* Mrs. Wilford, I owe you all one wom- 
an can owe another. I believe that my hus- 
band’s safety is due to you.” And then the 
two women, ‘err before, had kissed 
each other and had clung to each other as 
sisters might have done. 

The next guest at the house on Seventh 
Street was little Mary McIntyre, whom 
Louise found in the third story of a tenement 
house, 8 gling, with a persistence pitiful 
to see, to finish some heavy sewing. The 
girl was recovering from a fever, and the las- 

tude of sickness was still upon her. She 
made a pathetic picture, with her pale face 
and languid eyes, bending over the work her 
strengthless hands could hardly hold. 

Mrs. Wilford looked at her gravely. ‘*‘ My 
child, you are not well enough to be at 
work,” she said, laying her gloved hand upon 
the trembling fingers. 








wan smile. ‘But, you see, I must live, 
ma'am,” she said simply. : 
** Certainly! and that is why you musnt 
work at present,” answered Mrs. Wilford. 
She took the girl's unresisting hand in her 
own. ‘I want you to come home with me,” 
she sald, ‘‘ and make me a visit until you are 
better.” 

Just what that visit meant in Mary McIn- 
tyre’s life, even Mrs. Wilford never knew. 
The girl’s starved nature drank in the beauty 
about her as a flowerdrinks in the dew and 
sunshine. Her soul and body alike gathered 
strength in this new atmosphere of kindness 
and tranquillity. For months it had seemed 
to the child that she was too busy, or else too 
tired, to pray. But now on her knees she 
begged God to give her an opportunity of 
doing somethiog for this new friend. Mod- 
ern cynicism to the contrary, gratitude is a 
flower that takes root as strongly #s ever in 
the human heart, and blossoms as beautifully, 
if only the right seed ve sown. 

Once, indeed. Weston was aroused when it 
was rumored that a fallen woman, who 
wished to escape from her evil life, had for 
several days been sheltered at Mra. Wiltord’s 
home. People said indignantly that really 
Mrs. Wilford carried things to excess, and 
uske1 what would become of the safeguards 
of society if every one followed her exam- 
ple. But before the calm candor of Louise 
Wilford’s gray eyes, and in the presence of 
her womanly dignity, even ill-natured gossip 
was fain to lay its finger on its lips. And 
after a time Weston came to think and to say 
indulgently that Mrs. Wilford was really dif- 
ferent from other people, and could do what 
no one else would think of doing. 

The full history of the house on Seventh 
Street has never been written. No record 
has been kept of the tempted boys who have 
found at Mrs. Wilford’s an attraction that 
was a safeguard to their unwary feet; of the 
homesick girls who have there forgotten 
their loneliness; of the heavy hearts its 
beauty has cheered, of the lives its influence 
has made better. But the house on Seventh 
Street, like a city of old, is walled about by 
the prayers that rise for it, daily, from many 
grateful hearts. — Presbyterian. 








THE FLAG ABOVE THE SCHOOL. 


Unfurl our emblem free — 

A star lit bond to be — 
Our symbolled Love; 

May every ray abide, 

A glory, as a guide, 

Our Learning’s course beside, 
And flame above. 


There let its impulse glow, 

Each line glad lessons show 
That youth may learn; 

Clear in their beams combined, 

In league of stars divined — 

Freedom in Union twined 
May all discern. 


Banner whose sign we sing, 

Whose themes proud visions bring, 
We hail thee now; 

With peerless past in view, 

Proffer a future true, 

And loyal ties renew 
With free soul’s vow! 


— Henry O Mears, in “ Ballads of America.”’ 





A LIFE WASTED. 
BOUT thirty years ago a gentleman from New 

York, who was traveling in the South, met 
a young girl of great beauty and wealth and married 
her. They returned to New York, and plunged into 
a mad whirl of gayety. The young wife had been 
a gentle, thoughtful girl, anxious to help all suffer- 
ing and want, and to serve her God faithfully; but, 
as Mrs. L——, she had troops of flatterers. Her 
beauty and dresses were described in the society 
journa.s; her bon mots flew from m uth to mouth; 
her equipage was one of the most attractive in the 
park. In afew months she was intoxicated with ad- 
miration. She and her husband flitted from New 
York to Newport, from London to Paris, with no 
object but enjoyment. There were other men and 
women of their class who had some other worthier 
pursuit — literature, or art, or the elevation of the 
poor classes — but L—— and his wife lived solely for 
amusements. They dressed, danced, flirted, hurried 
from ball to reception and from opera to dinner. 
Young girls looked at Mrs. L—— with fervent ad- 
miration, perbaps with envy, as the foremost leader 
of society. About ten years ago she was returning 
alone from California, when an accident occurred on 
the railroad train in which she was a passenger, and 
she received a fatal internal injury. She was carried 
into a wayside station, and there, attended only by 
a physician from a neighboring village, she died. 

Dr. Blank has said that it was one of the most 
painful experiences of his life. 

“I had to tell her that she had but an hour to 
live. She was not suffering any pain; her only con- 
sciousness of hurt was that she was unable to move, 
so that it was no wonder she could not believe me. 

““*T must go home,’ she said imperatively, ‘to 
New York.’ 

‘** Madame, it is impossible. If you are moved 
it will shorten the time you have to live.’ 

‘* She was lying on the floor. The brakemen had 
rolled their coats to make her a pillow. She looked 
about her at the little dingy station with the stove, 
stained with tobacco, in the midst. 

‘*«T have.but-an hour, you tell me?’ 

** * Not more.’ 

‘«¢ And this 1s alPthat is left me of the world? 
is not much, doctor,’ with a half smile. 

**The men left the room, and I locked the door 
that she might nut be disturbed. She threw her 
arms over her face and lay quiet a long time; then 
she turned on me in a frenzy ;: — 

“**To think all that I might have done with my 
money and my time! God wanted me to help the 
poor and the sick; it’s too late, now. I’ve only an 
hour!’ She struggled upwildly. ‘Why, doctor, I 


It 


did nothing — nothing but lead the fashion! Great 
God! The fashon! Now, I’ve only an hour! An 
hour! ’ 


** But she had not even that, for the exertion had 
proved fatal, and ina moment she lay dead at my 
feet. 

**No sermon that I ever heard was like that 
woman's despairing cry, ‘ It’s too late!’ ’’ — Selected. 








TO PRESERVE HUSBANDS. 


LARGE congregation was present at the 

Jefferson Avenue Church of Saginaw, Mich., 
on a recent Sunday evening, to hear Rev. Dr. C. M. 
Cobern answer a number of questions asked by 
members of the congregation. One of these was: 
‘“* How can a young woman best preserve the love of 
her husband?’’ Dr. Cobern said: ‘I gave this 
question to my wife to answer, as she knows all 
about the subject. She replied to it as follows: ’’ — 


“‘ Husbands, like peaches, will not keep the year 
round unless they are well preserved. First, select 
him carefully. Be sure he is not too green; neither 
should he be overripe. He might look very tempting 
and mellow in the market, but if he is too old he will 
not stand the test of the preserving process, but will 
expose his hard, stony heart. Husbands grown in 
the tropics of pleasure look very fine, but are usually 
insipid. The home-grown are best. Select your 
husband, if possible, from a family tree growing on 
the sunny side of a church. You wiil be sure then 
that he is sound at heart. Unsound husbands, like 
unsound peaches, often have to be sorrowfully cast 
away. Having selected your husband, you should 
have a clear, steady, cheery fire of love. Your pre- 
serving kettle must be neat and clean. Husbands, 
like peaches, look very black if this is untidy. Give 
him plenty of sweetness. Much sugar is needed. 
Vinegar is never used in sweet preserves. If you 
think he demands a little spice, use it with caution. 
Do not keep stirring him up, neither should you keep 
poking him with sharp points to see if he is done; it 
will spoil his looks. If the above recipe is followed, 
and you have selected the right sort of husband, you 
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will find his love well preserved.” 
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THE MAN AND HIS ENEMY. 
A Parable. 


ELEANOR 8. DEANE. 


HERE was a beautiful house, pleasantly 
situated among others of a like appear- 
ance. It was very attractive outwardly, and 
within it was elegantly furnished. Every 
room was finished and ornamented with 
taste. One man owned it and lived in it. 
He was not lonely because everything in his 
house contributed to his happiness, and he 
had many friends. 

But the owner of this fine mansion had one 
enemy — a coarse and brutal foe. What this 
enemy wished to do was to destroy the house 
and its inmate. ‘To accomplish this he must 
get inside. But he could get no invitation in 
his own person, and he could not enter with- 
out permission. 

It happened that this enemy had allies — 
those who were enough like him to help him, 
though they had a better appearance and a 
better reputation. 

Now, on a time, being so advised by some 
acquaintances, he gave admission to these un- 
suspected ones, who were really, though se- 
cretly, his enemies. And he was so much 
pleased with their company, that soon he 
was never without one or other of them in 
his house. They made so much merriment 
for him and his associates that he would not 
turn them out. 

It was not long before a careful observer 
could have seen that there was a change for 
the worse in the house — yes, and in the 
owner of the mansion too. Things outside 
were neglected. The windows looked dim as 
if with dirt, and the doors lost their hinges. 
Within, the once pleasant rooms were sadly 
altered. The furniture got out of repair; 


the beautiful ornaments were dulled or 
broken, lost or destroyed. 
All this time the guests that had become 


ing and spoiling the fair dwelling. Worse 
was induced to believe that he had been prej- 
udiced; and so he asked in the very arch- 
enemy himself, and never again let him go 
from his house. 

Then the work of destruction went on with 
great rapidity. 
or within. The foundations every day grew 
weaker. The owner knew nothing but mis- 
ery except when ina state of forgetfulness; 
and, deserted by old acquaintances, mourned 
by real friends, the house fell in utter ruin, 
and the owner miserably perished in its fall. 

Shall I tell you the meaning of all this? 
Perhaps you already suspect it. 

There was a young man just starting in 
life for himself. He was strong, well-formed, 
erect, full of health and courage, and of a 
beautiful countenance. He was of good un- 
derstanding, had a kind heart, and had been 
well brought up. This was the house and 
its owner. 

He dressed with care, and kept his person 
scrupulously neat. He had been carefully 
educated, and he loved all that was beautiful 
in nature and art; and his cultivated taste 
and brilliant attainments, and his courteous 
manners, made the furniture and ornaments 
of the house, afforded enjoyment to himself, 
and made him attractive to his friends. 
Hitherto no intoxicating drink had passed his 
lips. 

But now, apart from early friends, in a 
place new to him, he formed a variety of ac- 
quaintances. Some of these had no objec- 
tion to using wine and beer. These fre- 
quently invited our young man to join them 
in drinking. At first he declined, and they 
let it pass. Then they began to laugh at 
him. They said things that made him feel 
ashamed of caring for what his mother had 
warned him against. Stinging, cutting 
words they used, which might have made 
him see that they were not true friends; but 
he wanted to prove that he had no fear for 
himself, and so he drank wine with these new 
companions. Having done it once, he did it 
again; and did it often and more often. 
Wine and beer— these were the allies, the 
helpers of the young man’s great enemy, 
Strong Drink. 

And soon it might have been seen thata 
change had come over the young man. He 
grew negligent about his dress and his person. 
His fine eyes lost something of their bright- 
ness; especially they lost the look of kind- 
ness. He was less gracious in speech. He 
used language that once would have been 
shocking to him. He ceased to cultivate his 
mind by the best reading and thinking. He 
became suspicious of his best friends. He grew 
quarrelsome. His fine courtesy of manner 
was changed to rudeness, and he was often 
violent and abusive. Thus the handsome fur- 
niture and elegant ornaments of the house 
were spoiled. 

Mild drinks no longer satisfied the young 
man, and he had grown to have the appear- 
ance of age, so he took the stronger, and 
then the strongest drinks. Thus the fiendish 
enemy, Alcohol, had the man, body and soul, 
wholly under his influence. The stomach, 
brain and heart of the once noble youth were 
wholly diseased, and his hands trembled. He 
tottered, nay, staggered, in his gait. He lost 
the respect of the community. His pretended 
friends forsook him, and when sober he de- 
spised himself. 

And he went early into a drunkard’s grave. 

How came it thus to befall a young man 
who had been a temperance boy? 

He trusted in his own strength. He thought 
he could stop drinking when drink began to 
hurt him. He would not believe that alcohol 
could so act on him as to destroy his sense. 
Others might be fooled—nothe. He could 
not bear to be ridiculed for thinking much of 
his mother and her warnings. He considered 
it more brave to run a risk than to keep on 
safe ground. He asked no counsel of his true 
friends, nor of his best, his heavenly, Friend. 

So he was lost. 








Hilarious Giving. 

‘**God loveth a cheerful giver.” Have you 
studied the precise import of the word trans- 
lated ‘‘ cheerful?” It came to me with won- 
derful force a few days since, as I was reading 
my Greek Testament. The word is hilaron. 
There is no mistaking its import. God loves 





a whole-souled, * hilarious ” giver — one who 
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Bits of Fun. 
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“— For Adam at the news 
Heart-struck with chilling gripe.” 


—— Prepossessing Female 


“« What will you take me for?’’ 
Photographer (gallantly): ‘‘ For better or wors 


Prepossessing Female (smiling) : 


have to content yourself with a negative.’ 





Farm and Carden, 


Potatoes Earlier than Corn. 
When corn is planted late in the season, after thp 


soil has been warmed, it 


grows very rapid 


soon attains size enough to cultivate easi|; 
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At this late season, potatoes ha, 
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Sheep. 


Sheep are valuable on a farm for se\ 
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much fertility to the soil. 


low and rich manure. 
miracles. 


Preserving Rhubarb. 


relish between seasons. 


factory results. 


purse to buy in quantity. 


each as full as possible. 


water. 


one. 


retained. — Cultivator. 


rhubarb, and pour over the fruit. 
jar without screwing it down, and place t 
or four at a time in the preserving kettl 
Something must be placed on the 

the kettle, of course, to prevent the glass from ‘ 
ing in contact with the hot iron. 
mat of hay; if this is not convenient, some fiat stics* 
will do; anything to elevate the jars slightly 
water boils the rhubarb cooks, and when it /00* 
clear in the jar it is done. It is rather a slow proces’, 
as the water must not boil hard, but is a very °*! 
When the fruit is clear the covers must ™ 
screwed down air-tight as in any canning, and 
jars are ready to put away. 
frait is preserved unbroken, and the flavor perfect 
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Raspberries and Blackberries. 


The Cuthbert raspberry seems to give t 
isfaction to the growers of this fruit; it is 
however, as was at first claimed by the | 
and should be covered with earth in \ 
insure a crop; in covering, trenches » 
tween the rows, and unless care is taken | 
drainage of surface water from them, the | 
sometimes be injured by the winter even whe! 
ered. There are, however, several varieties of 
berries hardy enough to endure our winter 
covering, the Wachusett and Taylor being 
the most satisfactory. — Massachusetts Plowman 


The first available fruit to be taken caré 
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An old housekeeper 
recipe for its canning which is attractiv: 
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‘*Rhubarb,”’ she says, 
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tonics for both body and mind. 

If you live near a village or town, 
You will be likely to 
for all first-class vegetables you can 
strength to grow, provided they are pu 
ive shape when offered for sale. — Exchangé. 
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WOMEN IN THE GARDEN. 


HERE are many women living in th 
who would be glad to do somethin 
little money. Though it were but a little 
give them a feeling of independence, especia 
who are obliged to ask father or husband for ev’! 
penny they need. To those whose husha! 
thers have land, I would say, Why not coa 
let you havea small plot near the hous¢ 
own use, that you may raise a few vegeta 
Then when they are in extra good humor | 
them to plough or spade up the ground for } 
day when they are not too busy elsew ler 
ploughed, of course they will barrow it for you, *°° 
then you can begin a garden for profit and } 
for I think you will find it a pleasure also ' 
your garden grow and gather the fruit of ) 
bors. First rake the soi] until it is fine ane ‘ 
then with a line stretched the desired lengt), 
with a pointed stick the rows for various 
vegetables, leaving a space between to wa'® ; 
sowing and cultivating, a narrow path me 
pressing the feet in the soil each side of t 
The space between each row for the planting ° ~ 
must be determined by the kind of vegetable © ™ 
raised. Much can be learned by watching aseeat? , 
who understands the art lay out a garden or pe” 
If you area novice at the business, do not attemP” 
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The Sunday School, 


sECOND QUARTER. LESSON XII. 
Sunday, June 21, 
2 Kings 25: 1-12, 





axy. W. 0. HOLWAY, U. 8. N. 


CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


|, Preliminary. 

|, @oLDEN TEXT: “ Come, and let us return 
unto the Lord” (Hosea 6: 11). 

9, DATE: B.C. 586. 

3. PLaces: Jerusalem, which then had about 
90,000 inhabitants; Riblah, 75 miles north of 
pamascus; Babylon, on the Euphrates. 

s, ConnectiION: With the death of Josiah, on 
the field of Megiddo in battle with Pharaoh 
Necho of Egypt, the Judean monarchy virtually 
came to an end. An inglorious line of four kings 
followed Josiah —“*the mere puppets of -—Egypt 
and Babylon:"” 1, Jehoahaz, deposed by Necho 
after a reign of three months; 2. Jehoiakim, 
who reigned eleven years, & wicked ruler, a 
vassal of Egypt until that power was broken by 
the defeat of Necho at Carchemish, and then, 
after the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadaez. 
zar, a vassal of Babylon, until by rebellion he 
drew upon himeeif the vengeance of that 
monarch, and was putto death; 3. Jehoiachia, 
raised to the throne at the age ef eight by 
Nebuchadnezzar, a rebel after about three years, 
and carried captiveto Babylon with his family 
and 10,000 of his people (including the prophet 
Ezekiel), where he died in prison; 4. Zedekiah, 
in the ninth year of whose reiga our lesson 


pens. 

es HomME READINGS: Monday — 2 Kings 25: 
1-12. Tuesday — Jer. 32: 26-33. Wednesday - 
tan. 1: 1-ll. Thursday ~2 Chron. 36: 14-21. 
Friday — Psalm 137. Saturday—Isaiah 6. 
Sunday — Matt. 21: 33-44. 


(I. Introductory. 


Zedekiah, the twentieth and last king 

of Judah, had been raised by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the throne of:a depleted and 
abject kingdom. The fate of his prede- 
cessors — Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin — 
apart from his solemn oath of vassal- 
age, would have deterred a wiser man 
from attempting a rebellion for the suc- 
cess of which there was scarcely a 
single hopeful sign. But King Zedekiah 
lacked the firmness, even if he had the 
will, to do right. The ‘** princes” of 
his court controlled him; and under 
their influence, uespite Jeremiah’s warn- 
ing, he was led to open a treasonable 
correspondence with Egypt (Ezek. 17: 
15), and, in the seventh year of his 
reign, to throw off his allegiance to 
Nebuchadnezzar, who had *“* made him 
swear by God” (2 Chron. 36: 13). Two 
years passed before the king of Babylon, 
gathering his entire army, set forth on 
his march to punish his vassal and 
destroy the Holy City. In the ninth year 
of Zedekiah, on the tenth day of the 
teuth month— a day ever since kept as 
a fast by the Jewish Church — the city 
was invested, and the siege began. In 
this extremity Zedekiah and his princes 
looked anxiously to the south for help. 
Nor was he deceived. ‘The Egyptian 
army, led by Pharaoh Hophra, ad- 
vanced into Palestine and captured 
Gaza. Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege 
and marched against him. The joy was 
greatin Jerusalem, but brief. Egypt 
proved but a feeble reed. The Chaldeans 
returned and re-invested thecity. Then 
followed the slow horrors of famine, 
aud tben the final a-sswult. A breach 
was made in the walls, and the Chaldean 
warriors found their way into the temple 
precincts. Thecity had fallen. Inthe 
dusk of the early morning the king with 
his family and a few soldiers fled, hoping 
tocross the Jordan valley and find a 
refuge in the wilds beyond it; but he 
was captured and fettered, and he and 
his family carried to Riblah in Hamath, 
where, ag Jeremiah had predicted, the 
fallen king talked with his conqueror 
fuce to face (Jer. 32: 4). 

His punishment was speedy and ter- 
rible. First, his family were put to 
death in his presence; and then his own 
eyes were put out — a cruel and perma- 
heut Cisability, consigning him forever 
to ihe prison-house of darkness and 
helplessness. In this sightless state he 
was carried to Babylon, as the prophet 
had predicted (Ezek. 12: 13), and io 
“the house of visitations”’ dragged out 
his weary existence in hopeless toil. The 
dynasty which closed with Zedekiah 
had lasted nearly 500 years. 

The destruction of Jerusalem fol- 
lowed shortly after. Nebuchadnezzar 
had not been present at the assault 
and capture. He was away at Riblah. 
Watching the siege of Tyre. Nearly a 
month passed before orders came to 
destroy the city which he had twice 
before spared. Two days were spent 
collecting the booty. Then the torch 
Was applied, and the temples and pal- 
aces and principal residences were re- 
(duced to ashes. The walls of the city 
Were leveled to the ground. The sep- 
ulchres of the kings were invaded, and 
their bones thrown to the vultures and 
beasts of prey. ‘Those who were left 
ofthe inhabitants were carried away 
captive —all but the poorest, who were 
permitted to remain behind to be vine- 
dressers and husbandmen. Terrible 
Was the divine vengeance. Jerusalem, 

“ beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
Whole earth,” sat solitary. 


Ul. Expository. 


_ |, 2. In the ninth year of his reign — 
Zedekiah’s. His name bad jbeen Mattaniah 
(“gift of Jehovah’’), but Nebuchadnezzar, 
on raising him tothe throne, had changed it to 
Zedekiah («justice of Jehovah ”). He was 
the youngest son of Josiah. Nebuchad- 
nevzar .... came —his third and last 
*XPedition against Jerusalem, to punish the 
‘reason of Zedekiah and to execute the Divine 
Iudgment upon Judah for persistent sinful- 
‘ess. He and all his army— iacluding 
‘he forces of the vassal kings of his empire. 
poe mighty army entered the confines ot 
ah, it was swollen by voluntary recruits 
‘om the nations round about —the Ammon- 
“s, Moabites, Edomites and others —‘ who 
_ up to avenge the quarrels of a thousand 
Stan | Against Jerusalem. — Says 
ae ey: _ There ‘vas adoubt for a moment, 
= = dividing of the great Babylonian roads, 
Raby ‘r the army should proceed against 
The ae of Ammon; or Jerusalem of Judah. 
as aldean king stood at the parting of the 
highs be made his arrows of divination 
e the © consulted with images, he looked 
erase) SaceiSee, All the omens pointed to 
i. “ em.” Pitched (R. V., encamped") 

Balnst it— preparatory to assaulting the 


es 








walls, He hemmed it in and erected towers 
for his engines of attack. On this same day 
(of the above date) Ezekiel, then a captive in 
distant Babylon, was commissioned to fore- 
tell to his fellow-captives the utter destruction 
of the Holy City. And the city—R. V., 
‘*s0 the city.” Unto the eleventh year of 
pean rw peor ay year and a half of 
Stul res ce, owing, | to th 
strength of the walls. The wid he oa 
mention the temporary raising of the siege at 
the approach of the Egyptian army. 

During the early part of the slege Jeremiah 
Predicted the coming captivity, and the return 
after seventy years. He bought a field in Ana. 
thoth as a sign of the certainty of the return 
(Jer. 32). During the respite granted by the 
€gyptian diversion, he warned the king that 
Nebuchadnezzar would come back. Seeking to 
leave the city, he was arrested on the charge of 
desertion and imprisoned. For his persistence 
in advising Zedekiah to surrender the city, he 
was violently assailed, and thrown into a deep 
well or pit, where he would have perished but 
for the king and his Ethiopian eunuch, Ebed. 
melech (Jer. 38). 

3. Famine prevailed (R. V., “was 
sore’’) in the city.— It reached the point 
where there was “no bread.” ‘ This,” says 
Jamieson, ‘“ was a fulfillment of the prophetic 
denunciation threatened on the apostasy of 
the chosen people (Lev. 26: 29; Deut. 28: 53- 
57; Jer. 15: 2; 27: 13; Ezek. 4: 16).”" Vivid 
hints are given to us in the Lamentations and 
Ezekiel of the awful extent of this visitation. 
An agonizing cry went up fiom all quarters 
of the citv. Gaunt figures stalked along the 
str ets, hollow-eyed and fierce for whatever 
would serve for food. The ties of family and 
nature were dissolved. Fathers ate the flesh 
of their sons (Ezek. 5: 10) and mothers 
devoured their newly-born babes (Lam. 
2: 20). 

The catastrophe was now at hand —the ruin 

foreseen by Moses from the very birth of the 
nation, foretold by the prophets and postponed 
for the sake of pious kings as often as it was 
provoked by their degenerate successors; held in 
suspense in remembrance of God’s oath to 
David, but brought down at last by the shame- 
Jess, persistent, inveterate viola’ion of. His gove- 
nant of piety and purity by the cho-en people. 
Jehovah had done all He could by His prophets 
whose words they despised, and misused their 
persons, “until the wrath of Jehovah arose 
against His people till there was no remedy” 
(Smith). 
4. And the city was broken up — 
R. V., ** Then a breach was made in the city.”’ 
They made their irruption into the lower city, 
according to Jeremiah’s account (39: 3-5), 
and thence made their way into the temple. 
The names even of these Gentile intruders 
have been preserved (Jer. 39: 3). They took 
their stations in the middle court—‘“a 
spectacle never before seen in the inviolable 
sanctuary of Jehovah.’’” The knell of doom 
had sounded. The work of carnage and 
rapine began: ‘‘ The virgin marble of the 
courts ran red with blood, like a rocky wine- 
press in the vintage”’ (Lam. 1: 15). In far- 
off Babylon the prophet Ezekiel in solemn 
vision saw ‘‘the dawn of the dreadful day.”’ 
That day — the ninth of Thammuz — bas ever 
since been commemorated in the Jewish 
Church as a day of fasting and sorrow. Men 
of war fied by night.— According to 
Josephus, the breach was effected at midnight. 
By the way of the gate between the 
two walls.— The “‘king’s garden,’’ where 
these walls were located, was, according to 
Nehemiah, at the pool of Siloam, ¢. e., at the 
mouth of the Tyropcon. Says Jamieson: 
‘* A trace of the uttermost of these two walls 
appears to be still extant in the rude pathway 
which crosses the mouth of the Tyropcon, on 
a mound hard by the old mulberry tree which 
marks the traditional spot of Isaiah's martyr- 
dom.”” The Chaldees— in R. V., here and 
elsewhere, *‘the Chaldeans.’”’ The king 
went toward the plain—R. V., ‘the 
king went by the way of the Arabab,”’ the 
lower valley of the Jordan. 





5. The army .. pursued .. overtook. 
— Josephus says that intelligence of the king’s 
flight was communicated by deserters. The 
royal fugitives and attendants appear to have 
crossed the Mount of Olives and to have 
reached the plain of Jericho before they were 
overtaken. All his army were (R. V., 
‘was "’) scattered. — He evidently tried to 
make a stand against his pursuers with the 
guard that attended him; but the soldiers 
were panic stricken and fled. 


6. So (R. V., “then’’) they took the 
king — and also his family. Brought him 
up to— R. V., “ carried him up unto.’’ The 
king of Babylon to Riblah — a city on 
the northeast frontier of Palestine, in the 
territory of Hamath, on the great road 
betwcen Babylon and Judxi. They gave 
judgment. -- In the corresponding passages 
in Jeremiah (39: 5 and 52: 9) the singular is 
used: “He (the king of Babylon) gave 
judgment,” etc. Slew the song of Zede- 
kiah before his eyes— probably by im- 
paling, or some such barbarous method; a 
terrible sight his, for the father to gaze upon 
the death-agonies of his own children, and to 
witness the extinction of his natural hope 
that a child of his might succeed him; but 
mre terrible must have been the thought that 
his own treachery had signed their death- 
warrant. Put out the eyes of Zedeklah. 
—It was customary, both among tbe 
Babylonians and the Persians, to it flict 
blindness upon princes who had forfeited 
their right to the throne. The method was 
either to pass a red hot copper plate before the 
eyes and thus dry up the humors, or to 
thrust the point of a cagger or spear into the 
eyes. In Zedekiah’s case the literal rendering 
is, “‘ they dug out the eyes.” Bound him 
with fetters of brass—R. V., “bound 
him in fetters.’”’ Carried him to Babylon. 
—Says Keil: ‘*He was carried to Babylon, 
where, according to Jeremiah (52: 11), he 
remained in prison until the day of his death ; 
so that he came to Babylon, as Ezekiel (12: 
13) had predicted, but did not see the land, 
and there died.” Josephus cites the singu- 
larity of his fate as a conclueive proof of the 
predictive power of the ancient prophets, ‘‘ as 
reconciling, in this unexpected manner, the 
apparent discrepancy between Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel *’ (Stanley). 


8, 9. In the fifth month, on the seventh 
day — about a month after the capture of the 
city. Instead of “seventh day,” Jeremiah 
52: 12 reads ‘‘ on the tenth day of the month.” 
Nebuzaradan may have started on the seventh 
and arrived on the tenth; or the burning of 
the city may have lasted three days, so that 
the seventh or the tenth day might be named, 
according as the beginning or the ending 
might be taken. Nebuzaradan. — He had 
not been present at the conquest of the city 
(Jer. 39: 3). His office — captain of the 
guard ’’ —resembled that of the Cherethites 
and Pelethites under the Israelite monarchy, 
including among its functions the execution 
of criminal sentences. Burnt the house of 
the Lord— mentioned first either because 
most important or because the fiery judgment 
began at the house of the Lord. The king’s 
house.— The same site was afterwards 
occupied by the palace of Herod the Great. 
And every great man’s house — B. V., 
“ven every great house.” 

This tenth day of the fifth month was a day 
again memorable in Jewish annals as a “ day of 
misery” when the siege of Titus closed in like 
manner — a day tragical as the 10th of August in 
European history (Stanley). - Two days were 
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be found in the temple and in the city, after 
their former spoiliations, including the orna- 
ments of the temple which had been considered 
too bulky for removal, and the vessels which 
appear to have been left, out of religious respect, 
for the necessary service of the sanctuary. Among 
the former were the two great pillars of the 
temple porch, Jachin and Boaz, and the brazen 
sea, with the twelve bulls upon which it rested, 
all of which were broken to pieces, and their 
brass transported to Babylon (Smith). 

10-12. The army ... brake down the 
walls — obliterating its defences, and blot- 
ting out temporarily its existence as a city. 
The rest of the people—R.V., “the 
residue of the people’’—those who had 
escaped former captivities, and endured the 
horrors of the famine and the siege, and 
survived the terrible scene of seeing the city 
they so passionately loved plundered and 
burned. The fugitives that fell away to 
the king of Babylon — R. V., “ those that 
fell away, that fell to the king of Babylon; ” 
the Ceserters that went over to the Chaldean 
side. With the remnant— R. V., “and 
the residue,” probably of the people who 
dwelt outside the city. Left of the poor 
(R. V., “ poorest)” of the land. — The city 
was destroyed, but the land -was left, and the 
poorest of the populace were permitted to 
remain to till the soil and care for the vine- 
yards. Over these was appointed as governor 
a friend of Jeremiah —Gedaliah the grand- 
son of Sbhaphan, the son of Ahikam. His 
capital was at Mizpeh. 

So perished the city of David. . . . The oldest 
tradition tells us that “after the captivity of 
Ierael and the desolation of J erusalem, Jeremiah 
sxt down and wept, and lamented his lamenta- 
tion over Jerusalem. In the face of a rocky hill 
on the western side of the city, the local belief 
hus placed “the grotto of Jeremiah.” There, in 
that fixed attitude of grief which Michael Angelo 
haa immortalized, the prophet may well be 


supposed to have mourned the fate of his 
couatry (Stanley). 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. Probably no capital city of equal conse- 
quence and antiquity was ever taken and re- 
taken so many times as Jerusalem. We have 
no record of the date of its foundation ; yet its 
subsequent history is one of continual con- 
quests and continual restorations; and it is, 
no doubt, owing to these changes that the 
ground of the modern city is in many places 
thirty feet above the level of the old, and 
that the valleys which formerly intersected 
its divisions are now filled totheir summits 
with soil and débris. Not including brief 
eapitulations during the Maccabean and later 
Syrian disturbances, the city has sustained 
twenty-seven principal sieges and conquests, 
beginning with that of Joshua (about 1425 
B. C.), and ending with that of the Turks 
(A. D. 1840) (Biblical Treasury). 


2. Inthe neighboring heathen tribes there 
was @ savage exultation — more bitter to the 
heart of Judah than the misfortune itself. 
There was the fierce Ammonite, clapping his 
hands and stamping with his feet; and the 
cold-blooded Moabite, calmly reviewing the 
descent of the sacred c ty to the level of the 
surrounding nations. The forgotten Philis- 
tine was there, reviving his old hatred. Tyre, 
on her distant island, rejoiced in the fall of a 
powerful rival: ‘‘ I shall be replenished, now 
that she is laid waste.”’ But deepest of all 
was tLe indignation roused by the sight of the 
nearest of kin, the race of Esau. There was 
an intoxication of delight in the wild Edomite 
chiefs, as at each successive stroke against the 
venerable walls they shouted: ‘* Down with 
it! Down with it! even tothe ground! ’* They 
stood in the passes to intercept the escape of 
those who would have fled down to the Jordan 
valley; they betrayed the fugitives; they in- 
dulged their barbarous revels on the temple 
hill. Long and loud bas been the wail of 
execration which has gone up from the Jewish 
nation against Edom. It is the one impre- 
cation whi.h breaks forth from the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah ; it is the culmination of the 
fierce threats of Ezekiel; it is the sole pur- 
pose of the short, sharp cry of Obadiah; it is 
the bitterest drop in the sad recollections of 
the Israelite captives by the waters of Babylon; 
and the one warlike strain of the ‘‘ evan- 
gelical prophet "’ is inspired by the hope that 
the Divine Conqueror should come knee deep 
in Idumean blood (Stanley). 
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‘* EX-SIOUX.”” 

Our city has no Social Union like those of 
Boston, New York, and some other cities, but 
has a 

Layman’s Association. 

from which ministers are excluded, except 
when a banquet is a part of the program, and 
then invitations are extended with a liberal 
hand, ani the occasions are seasons of rich en- 
joyment. The one given on the 19th ult. was 
no exception to this rule. The roms were 
elegantly decorated, the supper all that could 
be desired, and the orators spoke for them- 
selves. The speaking began about ten, and 
was kept up, interspersed with musical selec- 
tions, till twelve o'clock. John E. James, 
M. D., who is president of the Association, 
conducted the affair with taste and skill, 
introducing successively Dr. Jacob Todd, of 
Trinity Church, Hon. Jobn Field, Dr. Merritt 
Hulburd, of Spring Garden St., and Messrs. 
Maule and Harrington. Dr. Todd looked at 
the pew from the pulpit standpoint, and gave 
the brethren something to think of on the 
subject of our American Sabbath and its 
probable fate, especially warning them of the 
danger from the influence of the half-day 
worshipers and the Sunday-newspaper-read 
ing members, and affirming that America 
could never have the Continental Sunday, 
with worship in the forenoon and play the 
rest, but would, and must in the nature of 
the case, have either all holy-day or all 
holiday. 

Postmaster Field playfully scored the pulpit 
from the pew and at the same time made some 
most happy and wise suggestions to his minis 
terial brethren on the subject of familiarizing 
themselves as far as possible with the worries 
and perplexities, as well as the follies and 
foibles, of their lay brethren, and then 
preaching from that standpoint as the best 
possible way of making themselves helpful 
to them in their ministrations. He closed 
with an eloquent peroration on the country, 
the church, and the cross —the first the fairest 
under the sun, and the second as a true and 
blessed embodiment of that religion of which 
the third is the chosen symbol. Mr. Field is 
one of oar foremost citizens, an ardent 
Methodist, a local preacher welcomed cor- 
dially to any pulpit, and as a ready speaker 
in constant demand for public occasions of 
all kinds. Besides being an active member 
of one of the largest jobbing houses in the 
city, he is administering the affairs of our 
great postal department in a way to give sat- 
isfaction to his large constituency. His 
speech was vigorously applauded, and was 
followed by Dr. Hulburd, to whom had been 
given as a theme the subject of “‘ Lay Co op 
eration” in the work of the ministry. He 
said that, speaking as he was in place of the 
Bishop, who was unable to be present, he was 
perhaps as near the office as he ever should 
be, and hence had one opportunity to speak 
ex cathedra, which he wanted to improve. 
After complimenting the Methodism of the 
city, which included a larger number than 
any other city in the world, and which 





occupied in collecting the booty that was atill to 


intellectually, socially, and religiously was 
not behind any, he still claimed the privilege 
of saying that it needed what Bishop Wiley 
once said was the need of Boston Methodism, 
namely, more Methodism; that with a laity 
which was at the front politically and in 
business enterprises, and included the best 
force of local preachers of any, church edifices 
of which we are justly proud, and connec- 
tional institutions covering almost every 
phase of philanthropic and religious work, 
we ought to move as a connectionalism with 
irresistible might and steady progress. He 
said that in the movement of railroad trains a 
very considerable expense attended the matter 
of stopping and starting; and that it cost less 
to move ten miles than to stop once; the same 
was true of churches, and if in some way we 
could induce a co-ordination of forces and a 
steadiness of movement, 60 as to oLviate the 
real or supposed necessity for an auxiliary 
engine in the shape of an expensive evangelist 
with a great waste of power at the whistle 
and the exhaust in order to help us get started 
after the summer hegira, we should secure an 
economy of energy and the utilization of 
latent forces in the church that needed em- 
ployment. We have a system of doctrines 
that can be preached without requiring 
apology, a creed which does not need revision, 
and a polity sufficiently flexible to adapt it to 
the densest population or the farthest frontier. 
We are a connectionalism, and should admin- 
ister our local enterprises 80 as not to over- 
burden the society to an extent that makes 
participation in these general movements an 
impossibility. We have the message for the 
people, and must see that it is delivered 
according to the direction which attends the 
commission. 

The gethering, which did not break up till 
midnight, was voted a success. The absence 
of Bishop Foss was greatly regretted, both 
on account of his genial qualities, and also 
because he is so thoroughly in sympathy with 
our local interests, and so thoroughly in- 
formed in reference to them, that his counsels 
are invaluable. He returned from the tour of 
his Conferences and general ministrations 
considerably the worse for wear, and quite 
reluctantly yielded to t: e advice of his pbysi- 
cian and of his friends, to take a little of bis 
much-needed rest. 

Rev. Dr. Todd’s return to this city after an 
absence of several years, is the occasion of a 
very general interest, not only to Trinity, of 
which he is now the pastor, but also to the 
hosts of friends of former years. His coming 
adds greatly to the strength of our pulpit, and 
his success is already assured. What threat- 
ened at one time to be a very serious trouble 
in the loss of his sight, is now happily 
averted by the skillful treatment of which he 
has been the subject. 


Two of Our Church Properties 


have changed owners recently. What has 
been known as Western Church has been 
sold to the Holy Trinity (Protestant 
Episcopal) corporation, which will proceed to 
erect a guild-house on the site. The church 
was located in the most fashionable quarter 
of the city, but was never in the remotest de 
gree affiliated with it or influential upon it. 
Of late years it had been very much depleted 
in congregation and membership; the sale 
was determined upon and consummated with 
the consent of the authorities, and the sum of 
$95,000 was realized. But now what to do 
with the money? The Conference at its last 
session appointed Rev. Dr. C. W. Buoy, who 
was so successful in carrying to its completion 
the splendid edifice of Trinity in this city, to 
take the direction and help settle this ques 
tion. Wide differences of opinion confront 
the Doctor in this matter, and he will have 
need of all his wisdom in the solution of it. 
Of course it is easy to see that the general lo- 
cation has some ciaim upon the money 
amounting to almost $100,000; but at the 
same time even this large amount would 
scarcely serve to procure the lot in any good 
location of the neighborhood, while at a little 
distance a church for and of the people, like 
Bethany Presbyterian, might be thoroughly 
equipped for the same amount. Dr. Buoy’s 
ability, energy, and social hold on the com- 
munity warrant the expectation that it will 
be settled in a way to strengthen the cause of 
Methodism in the city, and, as itis hoped, 
without weakening some existing orgaoiza- 
tion in order to found a fashionable church, 
for which Methodism has very little use. 

The problem involved in the other case is a 
‘ery different one. Emory Church, founded 
more than fifty years ago, has had a splen- 
did histery, but the changes in tbe surround- 
ing population bas depleted its constituercy 
until tbe mat‘er of its maintenance was tvo 
much for the faitbful few who remained. 
Here, too, the immediate reighhbornood had 
c aims, for though the most of t-e residents 
were foreigners, aud the rest were poor, they 
all the more needed the Gospel. Finally the 
property was placed in the hands of the trust- 
ees of Spring Garden St. Church, and by 
them thoroughly refitted, and the work of es- 
tablishing a mission on the spot undertaken. 
Up to this, time the past.r, Dr. Merritt Hal 
burd, bas been preaching the third sermon on 
the Sabbath, but has now, by the liberality 
of his board, been furnished with an assistant 
in the person of Rev. H. Parrish, F.R. H.S, 
late of Stepney Green Caapel in London, who 
vrings, as it is believed, peculiar qualifica 
tions for the work to which he has been 
called. A kindergarten, a temperance school, 
and all the appliances of a modern mission 
have been added, and a deaconess is em- 
ployed for the visitation of the community. 
Already there are signs of good, and the 
church which has so nobly and liberally 
planned for it, will also reap a reward in its 
own quickened spiritualities. Might not this 
example be emulated in other cities with 
profit, and thus answer the question, ‘* What 
shall we do for our down town churches? ’”’ 
It also helps to provide for another felt want, 
namely, the presence of one of the ministers 
of the parish in the field during vacation, 
and the holding of services during the sum 
mer in each at some hour of the Sabbath. 

Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, D. D., well 
known in New England, who last spring 
closed a very prosperous term at Arch St., 
was appointed to the Park Ave. Church, 
which is one of the most progressive and en- 
terprising of the younger churches of the 
city, and is ministering to large and growing 
congregations, while his many friends rejuice 
that he is to remain in the city. The Doctor 
spends the summer as usual in New England. 
Dr. Baker, who was bis predecessor at Park 
Ave., is his successor at Arch St., and sails 
for Europe with his family on or about the 
first of July to be absent about two months. 


Chaplain D. H. Tribou, U. 8. N., who for 
the last three years has been stationed at the 
Naval Home in this city, has in that time 
greatly endeared himself to us, so that the an- 
nouncement of his removal to another field is 
a matter of regret; but our loss may prove 
your gain, as it is expected that at least for 
a time he will be in the vicinity of Boston. 
His recent paper on the Indian problem be- 
fore the Preachers’ Meeting inspired a pro- 
found respect for the abilities of the author as 
well as awakened unusual interest in the 
subject. 

Speaking of the Preachers’ Meeting re- 
minds me that Dr. Warren hasa new com. 
petitor in the field of investigation on the sub- 
ject of the location of the Garden of Eden, 








and if Prof. Rodgers, of Dickinson Cullege, 


can be brought on to Boston to repeat his ad- 
mirable and ingenious address on that sub- 
ject which he gave us, you will find the val- 
ley of the Euphrates has claims which the 
North Pole would be bound to respect; 
though to us who live in this climate the lat- 
ter at this season has some advantages, 








INDIAN NOTES AND NEWS. 


REV. M. TINDALE. 


A serious riot occurred on April 17 at Be. 
nares — the holy city of India —in consequence 
of the municipality claiming right to demol- 
ish an old temple, in order to complete the 
city waterworks, the priests ‘and populace re- 
sisting. All the old temples will have to go 
soon, though a fuss be made about some of 
them. Christianity is undermining, and ed- 
ucation§battering, the old temples to their 
early fall. 


A riot of some dimensions occurred at 
Bkowaniepore—a suburb of Calcuita — on 
April 15, when some 200 low-class Mahom- 
edans, armed with sticks, and under the in 
fluence of liquor, commenced fighting with 
that number of mehters, or sweepers. Many 
heads were broken, two carriages smashed 
up, and the peaceful inhabitants disturbed for 
three hours. At last the riot was suppressed. 


The Manipur Tragedy has caused a shock, 
which is being felt far and wide. Manipur is 
the capital of a little State, semi independent, 
lying to the southeast of A-sam. A Brit sb 
Resident, Mr. Grimwood, admin stered Mat - 
ipur affairs, although the Maharajah had 
the chief power and autbority. This man — 
the Maharajah — was ousted out of his posi- 
tion by two scheming step-brothers, one of 
whom he had created his prime minister, and 
the other his commander in-chief. The Res- 
ident was, it seems, favorable to the oppo- 
bents of the Maharajah, and it was chiefly 
owing to his support that they were able to 
effect their purpose. So far did this peaceful 
revolution go, that the Maharajah was said to 
have resigned the guddie (seatof rule). Pre- 
tending that he wished to go on pilgrimage 
to Benares, the Maharajah came to Calcutta, 
end laid bis case before the Viceroy, who at 
once ordered the chief commissioner of As 
sam and the Resident at Manipur to arre t 
the conspirators, and bring them to trial. 

Now commences a series of tremendous 
blunders, calculated to lead one to the con- 
clusion that Carlyle was not far wrong when 
he satirically referred to the fool power of 
the world and its ruling force. Instead of 
making @ dash at the traitors, and plucking 
them away before they could organ z3 any 
opposition, the fact that the arrest was to be 
made was somehow made known to the Man. 
ipur princes, who prepared their followers 
for an active opposition. Accordingly, when 
a durbar was called, the chief conspirator re- 
fused toattend. Even then prompt action 
might have saved any further trouble; but 
parleying was the order of the day, and a 
second durbar called, which was also non-at- 
tended by the commander-in chief. Time 
was still allowed to go by, until it was found 
that the rajahs had determined not to appear 
and submit. Even now a dash on the 
Maharajah’s palace in force by all the na 
tive troops available —450 Sepoys — might 
have settled the business; but more time 
was given; and when an attack was ordered, 
the force was so weakened and divided, and 
met with such a warm reception from a thou- 
sand Manipuris, who were stowed away in 
the palace, not to mention two brass guns 
which were brought into play, that they were 
compelled to retire. To complete the bun- 
gling, instead of evacuating the Residency — 
to which the troops had retired, and which 
was commanded by the guns from Manipur 
fort, the chief commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
the Resident, Mr. Grimwood, the colonel in 
charge of the troops, and an officer went to 
the palace under a flag of truce, and were 
allowed to enter and then were cruelly mas 
sacred, while the firing on the Residency was 
resumed. The little garrison in the Res 
dency beat an orderly retreat, taking with 
them their wounded, and Mrs. Grimwood, 
the wife of the Resident. Several other 
Europeans have been murdered; the superin 
tendent of telegraphs, and a signaller who 
were met on the road to Manipur, cruelly 
treated and then beheaded. Lieut. Bracken- 
bury, who led one of the small parties in the 
attack on the Residency, was also killed. 
The Residency party traveied for two nights 
and a day through the jungles, and succeed 
ed in reaching another small detachment 
that was hurrying up to assist the chief com- 
missioner. A smal! army of retribution is 
marching with haste on the recalcitrant 
princes. Three of the outer line uf fortress 
es have veen recovered, and the rebels have 
received one guod thrashing already. 

From latest reports (Aprii 23) we learn 
that the English furce, advancing on Man- 
ipur, has encountered the rebels at a place 15 
miles frum Manipur, and punished them 
fearfully, occupyiug their camp. 


There has been great rejoicing among re- 
iigivus circles in Ludia, as el-ewhere, at the 
telegraphed success of Sir John Pease's mo- 
tion for the suppression of the opium traffic 
in India; but later telegrams prove that the 
success will be only short-lived. The fact 
that so many millions of revenue will be sac 
tificed in consequence of the stoppage of 
opium cultivation, is sufficient tu induce the 
English government to reconsider the ques- 
tion; and Mr. Cameron’s moving that the 
Indian government should be reimbursed in 
the amount of the deficient revenue, will 
clinch the nail in the coffin of poor China, 
who will have to go on killing herself to sus- 
tain British Indian revenues. 
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Makes the lives of many people miserable, 
causing distress after eating, sour stomach, 
sick headache, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
a faint, “all gone” feeling, bad taste, coated 

tongue, and irregularity of 

DistreSS the bowels. Dyspepsia does 


After ot got well of itself. It 
requires careful attention, 
Eating and a remedy like Hood's 


Sarsaparilla, which acts gently, yet efficiently. 
It tones the stomach, regulates the diges 
tion, creates a aol ae Sick 
tite, banishes che, 
oa refreshes the mind. Headache 
“T have been troubled with dyspepsia. I 
had but little appetite, and what I _ eat 
distressed me, or me 
Hearte jitic good. After eating I 
burn would have a faint or tired, 
all-gone feeling, as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trcuble was aggravated by 


my business, painting. Last Sour 
spring I took Hood’s Sar- h 
saparilla, which did me an Stomac 


immense amount of good. It gave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied 
the craving I had previously experienced,” 
GrEorGE A. Pace, Watertown, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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A Book on Investments. 


We will cheerfully send you, free, a little book which will be of 
value if you have money to invest, whether the amount is smal! or 


large. The investment of even a hundred dollars is worthy of careful 
consideration. 


We feel qualified to give such information because we have, for 
years, made a specialty of safe investments for colleges, societies, 
estates and those people with whom safety is the first consideration. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





IT CURES 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, | 
CATARRH, INFLUENZA, | 
COLDS, LA GRIPPE, | 


AS NO OTHER KNOWN AGENCY CAN | 


Address KLECTROPOISE, 
| No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, whether 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, burning bleed- 
ing, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with loss of 
hair, from pimples to the most distressing eczemas 
and every humor of the blood, whether simple, 
scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, permanently, 
and economically cured by the CUTICURA REME 
DIES, consisting of CUTICURA, the great Skin 
Cure, CUTICURA SOAP, an exyuisite Skin Puri- 
filer and Beautifier, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Re nedies when the best physicians and all other 
rewedies fall. Thousands of grateful testimonials 
attest their wonderfui and unfalling efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, COTICURA, 50c.; SOAP. 
25c.; RESOLVENT., $1. Prepared by Potter 
Drug and Chemical Curporation, Boston.” | 
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Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness | 
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NESS AND HEAO NOISES CURED 


PLASTER. 25c. 
DEA by Peck’s Invisible Ear Cushions, Whispers heard 
Successful when al! remedies fail. Sold FREE 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST ? 


JEWELED CROWN, 


sthe Best Sunday-School Music Bo: k ip the 
English Language. /t is Exclusively for Sunday- 
Schools, and no school can aflord to be witout h. 
Don’t take our word for it, but get one and judge 
for yourself. 
Price in boards. 35 cts; IVE doz.; $30 per hun. 
100,000 TO GIVE AWAY! 

Any Super ntendent sending us name of the 
school he represents, and 10 ceuts to cover mailing 
expenses, will receive a Specimen Copy free b; re- 
turn mail. 

ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





Valuable Duaday School Stags. 


Bright Array. 


By Drs. Lowry and DOANE 

$30 per 100 Copies. 

By Ima D. SANKEY. 

$35 per 100 Cop'es.. 
y Rev. Dr. PELOUBET 

$40 per 100 Copies. 


Select Songs 
Choral Song. irccs';'sio per 100 copten. 


Sample copies matied on receipt of price, re - 
turnable if not adopted 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 


81 RANDOLPH S8T., 
Chicago. 


76 EAST NINTH 8T. 
New York. 
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MUSICAL CURRICULUM, , For Piano tn: 


truction. Issued 
By GEO. F. ROOT. bothin American 


and Foreign Fingering. Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, postpaid. 
5 1 
ROOT’S NEW COURSE. ,*o" ‘hs, Semi 
By F. W. ROOT. most advanced and 
most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 


struction. Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mai! 
postpaid. 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. 

By W.F. SUDDS. hensive set of stad 
ies by this eminent writer. In cight Books. Price, 
5S0cts. each, postpaid. . at. = ain 
MUSICAL VISITOR,.:.. cicireand dreantets 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Reading Matter. Single copies 15cts., $1.50 per year. 
Special terme to clubs of five or more. 


ARENA F SONG. ant latest and best book 


or Singing Schools and 
By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case Conventions. Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. 


A ver vactical 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. net of instructions 
for learning to play chords. Price, cts. postpaid. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. 4th &t., 18 E. 16th St. 
NEW YORE 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
Guitars 


Bay State Mandolins 


These have received the Ban Jos 
highest honors in competition, Six Silver, Three 
Bronze, One Gold Medal and Three Diplomas, 

Musical Instruments ofevery description, in- 
cluding Haynes Excelsior and Wm. B. Tilton 
Guitars, Band and Orchestral Instruments, 
Strings. etc, Send for Catalogue, 


J.C. HAYNES & CO., Boston, Mass 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Price and terms free. Name thir paper. 


MENEELY & GCOMPAFY 
WEST TROY, W. Y., BELLE 


For Charches, Schools, ete. Chix 
and Peals. For more than bha.f a ce: 
ury noted for superiority over otb- 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & OO. 
manufacturer of Bells of every description, Bingie 
or in Chimes, of Copper and Tin. Address, 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mars. 
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Feview of the Week. 


Vi esday, June 2. 

— The public debt increased in May $622,077. 

— Eight thousand tailors are now idle in 
London. 

— Yhe World’s Fair has been actively attacked 
by organized labor. 

— An oatmeal mill trust, which controls the 
entire output, has been formed. 

— The revolution in Hayti en May 28 is re- 
ported to have been a serious affair. 

— The Women’s Open Air Gymnasium was 
opened at Charlesbank in thie city. 

— The czarewitoh officiated at the first step in 
the coustruction of the Trans-Siberian railway 
yesterday. 

— {t is said that the Mackaye syndicate has 
purchas:d the Mobile & Ohio Railroad for 
$3,500,000. 

— The famous “ baccarat” scandal trial in 
London, in which the Prince of Wales is involved, 
began yesterday. 

— Dr. Talmage preached the election sermon 
on the 253d anniversary of the organization of 
the Ancients yesterday. 

— Brigands derailed a train in Turkey, robbed 
the passengers, and held several German and 
English tourists for a ransom of $40,000 

> The bill providing for a close season for 
killing seals in Bering Sea passed ite second 
reading yesterday in the House of Commons. 


W. dnesday, June 3. 


— A cyclone raged throughout the West yester - 
day, and many lives were lost. 

— Adeficit of ten million francs has been 
discovered in “ Peter’s pence.” 

— Juige Josiah G. Abbott died yesterday at 
his residence at Wellesley Hills. 

— Ireland’s population has fallen off nearly 
half a million since the last census. 

— President Warren delivered the annual 
baccalaureate sermon at Boston University yes- 
terday. 

— The Japanese policeman who attacked the 
czarewitch has been sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 

— Secretary Foster announces that four and 
one-half per cent. bonds will be redeemed 
September 2. 

— The Prince of Wales appeared on the witness 
stand in the “ baecarat”’ suit, and was cross- 
ex amined by a juror. 

— The Czar is reported te have said that his 
policy towards the Jews is in retaliation for their 
Nihilistic sympathies. 


Thursday, June 4. 

— B-nson J. Lossing, the historian, is dead. 

— Russell & Co., the oldest American house in 
‘Chins, has failed. 

— Lightning caused a terrific explosion of 
dyna nite in Germany. 

— The Pope has made a will, bequeathing his 
property to the Holy See. 

— A monument to the Confederate dead was 
unveiled at Jackson, Miss. 

— A steam pipe on the cruiser ‘‘ Concord ”’ ex- 
ploded, causing two deaths. 

— A deluge and tornado in northern UOhio 
caused dam ge and loss of life. 

— The Lake Mohonk Negro Conference opened, 
ex-President Hayes giving the address. 

— Chauncey M. Depew gave the address at the 
uaveiling of the Grant monument at Galena, Ill 

— The Connecticut Supreme Court has decided 
the disputed ballot case in favor of the Repub- 
licans. 

— Miss Mary Emerson, of West Dedham, was 
murdered by strangulation; a boarder is held 
for the crime. 

— The English government will shortly sus- 
pend the Crimes act in parts of Ireland, as being 
no longer necessary. 


Friday, J.ne 5. 


— Rev. Dr. L. Abbott and M. E. Jessup ad. 
dressed the Mohonk Conference. 

= The Bering Sea “‘ closed season "’ bill had its 
third reading in the House of Commons. 

— The Massachusetts House passed 
Redistricting bill without amendment. 

— Judge William Allen, of the Supreme bench 
of Massachusetts, died suddenly at Northampton. 

— Hon. W. D. Owen was appointed to the 
newly-created office of superintendent of immi- 
gration. 

— A Catholic and Greek riot in Jerusalem was 
suppressed by Turkish troops; many rioters 
were killed. 

— The “ Itata” has been surrendered to the 
U.8. naval force at Iquique, and will return to 
San Diego. 

— The election of Dr. Phillips Brooks to the 
bishopric has been approved by a sufficient num- 
ber of diocesan committees. 


Saturday, June 6. 
— London’s population is 4,211,056. 


— Ex-Gov. Lippitt, of Rhode Island, is dead. 
— Hundreds of the Alaskans are dying of la 


the 


— The Bering Sea bill has passed both houses 
of Parliament. 

— The Boston Traveller has been sold to the 
committee of One Hundred. 

— The directors of Union Theological Semi- 
nary decline to oust Prof. Briggs. 

— The tobacco grown in Massachusetts during 
the census year was 2,794,848 pounds. 

— The mayor of Philadelphia offers $5,000 for 
the arrest of the fugitive president of the Key- 
stone National Bank. 

— Archbishop Ireland protests against the 
attempt of foreigners to rule the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country. 

— Isaac Sawtell, in an appeal to the Governor 
and council, admits that he was present when 
his brother was murdered, but denies having 
done the deed. 


Monday, June 8. 

— Sir John A. Macdonald died at Ottawa 
Saturday night. 

— No omnibuses are running in London owing 
to a strike of the drivers. 

— The Peary exploring expedition sailed from 
Brooklyn for Greenland, on the steamer “ Kite.” 


— Nearly 9,000,000 pounds of tobacco were} 


raised on an area of 6,331 acres in Connecticut 
last year. 

— Mr. Chauncey Vibbard, “the father of 
railroads” in this country, died at Macon, Ga., 
on Friday at the age of eighty. 

— Lieut. Ryder’s expedition for the explora. 
tiom of the eastern part of Greenland left 
Copenhagen yesterday. 

— A bronze statue of Mr. J.8. T. Stranahan, 
Breoklyn’s “ first citizen,” was unveiled in his 
presence in Prospect Park, on Saturday. 

— The New York bankers agree to take up 
$28,000,000 of the 4 1-2 per cents., extended at 
2 per cent., and turn them into security for bank 
eircalation. 

— Verona, Mantua, and ao large section of 
northern Italy were shaken by an earthquake 
yesterday. Some lives were lost and much dam- 
age was done. 

— Mr. B. W. Bowditch proposes a plan for 
consolidating the various departments of munici- 
pal government in this city, whereby $445,000 
may be saved annually. 





The attention of our people who are look- 
ing for an attractive place where they may 
spend some part of the summer, is directed 
to “* The Linwood,” a hotel at Pigeon Cove 
kept by the well-known and reputable propri- 
etor, Mr. James Hurd. This house is situat- 
ed on the extreme northeast point of Cape Ann, 
Pigeon Cove, within two hundred feet of the 


ocean, and high above the water, affording 
one of the finest views from all points t> be 
found on the New England coast. It is also 
one of the best and safest places for surf and 
still-water bathing. 








Mr. Thomas F. Anderson, of the Boston 
Glebe, has been appointed press agent of the 
Yarmeuth Steamship Company, which main- 
tains such a fast and popular service between 
Boston and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. This 
picturesque province has become the Mecca of 


summer tourists, and the compan 
steamers, “‘ Boston,” and *“ Tormoute? the 
quickest and finest on the coast, are now run- 


Sek eee each way, making 

close connections with all the prov- 
ince. A cheaper or more htful veuien 
could not be had. 


SPECIAL SUMMER ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 


It is the established policy of Z10Nn’s 
HERALD to make its columns particu- 
larly attractive during the summer 
months. 


WITH OUR EDITORS. 


A series of articles was begun in the 
last issue with the foregoing gen- 
eral title, which will be of special in- 
terest to the entire denomination. Our 
editors are the most potent factors in 
making and directing the convictions 
and policy of the church. Arrange- 
ments are made to place each of these 
forceful writers before our readers in a 
characteristically strong contribution 
upon a vital topic. A portrait will ac- 
company each article. The assign- 
ments are as follows: — 
Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D. 
Editor Christian Advocate. 

What Attitude should Methodism Assume in 
the Movement toward Church Unity? 
Rev. J. W. Mendenhall, D. D. 

Editor Methodist Review. 


The Reconstruction of Methodist Theology. 


Rev. Wm. Nast, D. D. 
Editor Christliche Apologete. 


A Glance at Our German Work. 


Rev. 0. H- WARREN, D. D. 
Editor Northern Christian Advocate, 


The Relation of Methodism to Current Re- 
forms. 


Rev: D. H- Moore, D. D. 
Editor Western Christian Advocate, 
Tenure of the Episcopacy. 


Rev- Arthur Edwards, D. D. 
Editor Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


Noteworthy Tendencies in Methodism. 


Rev- B. St- James Fry, D. D. 


Editor Central Christian Advocate. 
Religious Journalism — Its Possibilities. 


Rev. C. W. Smith, D. D. 
Editor Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


-| Is the Methodist Episcopal Church Suffi- 


ciently Democratic ? 


Rev: B. F. Crary, D. D. 
Editor California Christian Advocate. 


Some Men of Mark in the Past of Method- 
ism. 


Rev- A- E. P. Albert, D- D. 
Editor Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


The Negro in the South — What will Become 
of Him? 


Rev- J. F. Berry, D. D. 
Editor Epworth Herald. 


Parental Obligation — A Neglected Factor in 
Dealing with Our Youth. 


Rev: J- H. Potts, D. D. 
Editor Michigan Christian Advocate. 
Holiness — What It Is Not, and What It Is. 


Rev: E. E- Hoss, D.- D. 
Editor Christian Advocate (Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South.) 


The Two Methodisms— Points of Contact 
and Difference. 


FOR THE EPWORTH LEAGUES, 


In our next League edition we shall 
inaugurate a quarterly birthday cele- 
bration of notable historical names in 
our Methodism. The first six charac- 
ters selected for such purpose are 
Charles Wesley, Fletcher, and Asbury, 
Lady Huntingdon, Mary Fletcher and 
Barbara Heck. The special end in 
view is to carry our young readers 
back to the perennial sources of our 
history as a denomination, and also to 
show how large a part was given to 
woman in laying the foundations of 
the church. Able writers are already 
engaged in the preparation of these 
special topics in the interest of the 
League. 

It is, therefore, evident to all that 
Z10Nn’s HERALD for the coming months 
will be of unusual interest and value to 
all readers. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


The paper will be sent for the balance 
of the year, as a trial subscription, for 
one dollar. This offer will close with the 
month of June. Ministers who are 
anxious to have their families become 
acquainted with Zion's HERALD, will 
do well to utilize this opportunity. 
Subscriptions for a full year may begin 
at any time for either the regular or 
the League edition. 


Address A. 8S. WEED, Publisher. 


Conway. — Pastor and people are mutually 
py Rev. W. 8. Jagger finds the church 
in good working order. He also supplies at 
West Whately. 
Shelburne Falls. — Rev. B. J. Johnston 
opens a good year here. 
Charlemont, — Rev. C. Nicklin enters upon 
his second year at this place. His salary has 
been advanced $200. On May 24, Presiding 
Elder Eaton preached here, the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Churches uniting. The 
pastor expects to make considerable improve- 
ment in both church and parsonage property: 
A subscription paper is now being pushed. 
Mitteneague. — Pastor Wood has recovered 
from his sickness, and is now settled in a new 
and attractive hduse. The Epworth League 
has spent about $200 in furnishing the house, 
in addition to that done by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. Bids are now being received on the 
church building. All anticipate a successful 
year. 
Amherst, — Rev. 8. A. Bragg is entering 
on his second year's work. He has just an- 
nounced a series of sermons on Job, the top- 
ics being: ‘* Job and his Sons;’’ “Job and 
his Friends;”’ *‘ Job and his Wife;’’ ‘* Job 
and Satan;’’ and “‘ Joband his God.’’ The 
pastor is doing extra work preaching at what 
is called Dwight Station, where he has a con- 
gregation of from twenty to ninety persons. 
West Pelham and North Amherst.— Rev. 
J.O. Dodge has just announced a series of 
sermons to the people of both charges, begin- 
ning at once a campaign of revival work. 
Rev. Jonathan Neal, statistical secretary of 
New England Conference, reports that Bonds. 
ville should be credited with $60 contributed 
for Conference claimants. Hazen. 





NW. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 


Norwich District. 

Our church at Rockville has recently lost 
one of its prominent members in the death of 
Cyrus White. His decease occurred on Sun 
day morning, May 10, just asthe people were 
going tochurch. He was a man of superior 
business ability. Born in Richford, Ver- 
mont, he came to Rockville as a young man. 
Beginning with no property, through great 
perseverance he made rapid advancement, 
succeeding admirably in almost every under- 
taking, until he became one of Rockville’s 
most prominent and wealthy citizens. Mr. 
White was president and treasurer of the 
White Manufacturing Company, president of 
White, Corbin & Co., and for many years 
was trustee of the Methodist church and of 
other local organizations. He started the firm 
of White, Corbin & Co., Envelope Works, 
which is now the ijargest in the world. He 
leaves a widow, one son and two daughters. 
His funeral was attended at his late residence, 
his pastor, Rev. Geo. H. Bates, Rev. J. H. 
James and Rev. Mr. Dingwell, of the Congre- 
gational Church, officiating. All the leading 
manufacturers of the vicinity were present, 
many of the mills being closed during the time 
of the funeral. Mr. White is the third of 
Rockville’s great manufacturers who have 
died within about a month. 

This church is trying the free seat and vol- 
untary weekly-offering plan this year. It 
bids fair to be a decided success. The widow 
of the late Rev. Wm. Phillips, who resided 
here, died a few days since. The annual 
convention of the Tolland County W. C. T. 
U., held in our church, was a great success, 
both in numbers and in the excellence of the 
addresses given. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was among the prominent speakers. The 
Norwich district convention of the W. F. M. 
Society will meet here June 10. Miss Clemen- 
tina Butler, daughter of Rev. Dr. William 
Butler, will speak afternoon and evening. 
Services will also be held in the morning of 
that day. 

A good religious feeling prevails at Nian- 
tic. The Epworth League is doing a good 
work, and had a very profitable anniversary 
service May 17. The church and parsonage 
property have been improved by the laying of 
asphalt walks. May 18 was the tenth anni- 
versary of the wedding of the pastor, Rev. 
W.I. Ward. About a hundred of the peo- 
ple, learning of that fact, came to the par- 
sonage in the evening and took possession. 
Singing, speaking, and hearty congratula- 
tions were the order. Bro. Philo Gates 
spoke in behalf of the officials of the church, 
he being the president of the board of trust- 
ees ; little Edith Davy represented the chil- 
dren; and Rev. J. T. Benton spoke for the 
church and congregation generally, and pre- 
sented to the pastor and his wife a beautiful 
silver tea service and an elegant marble man- 
tle clock. Bro. Ward responded with appro- 
priate words of appreciation and thanks. Ice 
cream was furnished and a good and joyful 
time was experienced by all present. The 
event was a most delightful one, and clearly 
indicates the high esteem in which Bro. and 
Sister Ward are held by this excellent peo- 
ple. 0.1. C. X. 





New Bedford District. 

At Provincetown the death of Hon. Joseph 
P. Johnson was a shock to the whole com- 
munity. On the day of the funeral the places 
of business were generally closed and flags 
hung at half-mast. The various societies of 
which he was a member, pupils of the high 
and grammar schools, and a large number of 
citizens attended the services, May 1, in the 
Centre M. E. Church. The pastor, Rev. C 
A. Stenhouse, assisted by the other pastors 
of the town, conducted the exercises and 
preached the sermon from Proverbs 4: 8-9. 
An extended abstract of the sermon was pub- 
lished in the local paper. It was a fitting 
tribute to a worthy citizen. 

On Memorial Sunday, May 24, a special 
service before the J. C. Freeman Post, G. A. 
R., and the Woman’s Relief Corps was held 
in the Centre Church, with an address on the 
‘“‘Sublimity of Patriotism’’ by Bro. Sten- 
house. The program was well arranged with 
vocal and instrumental music and appropriate 
reading. Officers of the Post read the Script 
ure selections. Mr. A. L. Putnam acted as 
musical director, and the decorations were in 
charge of Messrs. Joseph Whitcomb and 
Samuel Knowles. 


The good people of Long Plain planned to 
give their pastor, Rev. C. K. Jenness, a 





THE CONFERENCES. 
[Continued from Page 5.) 


plan is to educate public sentiment on the 
subject, and to secure the enforcement of 
temperance laws. 

St. Luke's is enjoying a period of prosper- 
ity. The services of the Sabbath are increas- 
ing in attendance, and the Sunday-school re- 
cently had its best record— 189 being pres- 
ent. 


Belchertown. — Rev. C. W. Hawkins, the 
new pastor, 1s much pleased with the beauty 
of the town and the opening up of his work. 
He has been well received, and there is a 
pleasant outlook before the society for the 
year. 

Enfield. — Bro. Causey is having a pleasant 
t | opening of the second year of his pastorate 
here. His salary has been increased $100. 
The congregations keep up well. The society 


pleasant welcome on the evening of Saturday, 
May 2, at the residence of Miss Lucy Manter. 
A large company gathered, and an enjoyable 
time was had. Cake and ice-cream were 
served, An exchange of pulpit, however, 
had been arranged with Rev. T. Whiteside, 
of Epping, N. H., for the next day, and he 
had to receive the honors of the occasion in 
place of Bro. Jenness. 

The district stewards met at Middleboro, 
May 26. The salary of the presiding elder 
was estimated, and the same rate of appor- 
tionment to the churches made as last year. 
It would perhaps save some mistakes in the 
statistical tables of our Year-book if this list 
of apportionments and that for the support of 
the Bishops were reported directly to the editor 
of the Year-book instead of relying upon the 
pastors to get the figures from the district 
steward in each charge, who themselves are 
notified by the secretary of the district stew- 
ards’ meeting of the amount assessed upon 
the charge. Y. 
Providence District. 

Rockland. — An exce!lent meeting for the 
spread of Scriptural holiness was held in the 
church here commencing May 29, and last- 
ing through Decoration day and the Sabbath 


following. Rev. J. Giil pry Friday even- 
ing. C. W. Morehouse and wife, of ston, 
Mrs. Hyde, of Newton, Miss Mayhew, of the 
Deaconess Home, Boston, and Miss Mattie 
Curry, of Stonehkm, were present Saturday 
and Sunday. Many souls were uplifted and 
strengthened in the divine life. Rev. W. D. 
Woodward is pastor. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Bangor Distrret. 

Bangor, Grace Church. — Rev. H. E. Foss, 
the newly-appointed pastor, received a most 
hearty welcome by this society. The people 
are delighted with him, and speak of his pul- 
pit ministrations and social qualities in glow- 
ing terms. We are looking for a year of 
great prosperity in this church. 

Bangor, First Church. — Bro. Lindsay 
reaches the limit of his pastorate with this old 
historic church with the close of this present 
Conference year. Having taken care of the 
old indebtedness on the church, and the 
amount expended in improving the parsonage 
property — in all about $5,500— he starts 
out on his fifth year with ‘* not a care to can- 
ker,”’ but to give himself wholly to sermon 
making and soul-winning. May this be a rich 
harvest year! 

Dover. — The people on this charge were 
unanimous in their request for the return of 
their present pastor, as they heartily enjoy 
Day light. The new year opens smilingly, 
and the church is full of courage. 

Linneus. — Through the recent death of 
Bro. Wentworth Fall, a highly respected citi- 
zen of this town, and a worthy member of 
our church, our society will receive in due 


time quite a financial benefit. He leaves 
property to the value of $6,000, and after a 
few minor bequests, he leaves the residue to 
his widow for her use during her natural life, 
after which it is to become the preperty of the 
M. E. Church of Linneus. CoNANT. 








A Mopet Rait_way. 

The Burlington Route, C. B. & Q.R.R., 
operates 7,000 miles of road, with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas 
City and Denver. For speed, safety, comfort, 
equipment, track, and efficient service it has 
no equal. The Burlington gains new patrons, 
but loses none. 


How To MaKE Money. 


experience in plating with gold, silver and 
nickel, I am tempted to write of my suc- 
cess. I sentto H. C. Delno & Co., of Colum- 
bus, O., for a $5 plater. 1 have had more ta- 
bleware and jewelry than I could plate ever 
since. I cleared $27 the firat week and in 
three weeks $97. Any one can do plating and 
make money in any locality the year round. 
You can get circulars by addressing the above 
firm. WILLiaM Gray. 


At this season of the year the prospective 
tourist may almost be said to be every 
other man you meet upon the street. 
Among the popular excursionists H. Gaze 
& Sons are offering a program of 16 select 
tours for the season of 1891. The parties 
start from New York, and in addition to the 


the North Cape and Russia, starting June 27, 
another to the Holy Land and Egypt in Sep- 
tember, and in October a trip around the 
world, westward. The particulars of the 
trips are contained in the exhaustive circu 
lars issued by the firm, and arrangements 
may be made at any time with W. H. Eaves 
at the Parker House. If you are going any 
where away from this country this summer, 
consultation with Mr. Eaves will relieve you 
of all planning and uncertair‘y. 

Give Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment a fair 
chance, and it always ‘‘gets there’? when 
needed. 
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Ask your grocer for 


The Cleveland Cook Book, 


free), containing over 350 proved receipts. If he 





joes not have it, send stamp and address t» the 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 Fulion Street, 
New York, and a copy will be mailed you. 

Please mention this paper. 





DELICIOUS MINCE PIES 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
Tan ERE nee 


Suh Siiepeertnenertiger one tren gee. 





meets with a great loss in the removal of W. 


im the church. 





F. Howe, a leading business man and a trustee / 


If your grocer does not keep the None Such brand, 


send 20c. for full size package by mail, prepaid, 
MERRELL & SOULE. Syracuse, N. ¥. 








Vanilla, Lemon, Almond, Orange, 
Rose, Nutmeg, Cinger, 
Peach, etc. 

Prepared by a new and original process, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
UNIFORM, RELIABLE, 
AND FULL WEIGHT. 


Double the AND f Ordinary Extracts 
eee Ps: To be had of any Grocer by 
Brand and taking no otl:er. 
MAURICE BAKER & CO., 
Laboratory, PoRTLAND, MAINE. 








Dear Sir: — Having read Mr. Sargent’s 


regular trips, are offered in their list a trip to | 


NORTHERN 


URCHASES and OWNS Strictly Central Business 
Ite rentals 


earning ite dividends, OfMfi_ers of the Company are men 
of large business experience. Other Companies in 
which the President of this Company Is largely inter- 


Real Estate in large and growing cities. 


ested have met with great succ< ss. 


This Company owns $1,500,000 of Real Estate at cost, 
which is worth te-day over $1,800,000. And this amount 
is steadily increasing at the rate of not less than 10 per 
cent per annum on the va'ue of the Real Estate held by 
the Company; to this is to be added whatever surp.us 


he company earns in excess of 612 per cent 


anoum, whi h ts paid to its stockholders during the 
five years. 


In these days of uncertain values every one desires to 
know what is an absolutely safe and at the same timea 


per 
first 





profitable ilavestment; to such we say the stock of the | 


NORTHERN INVESTMENT COMPANY Is absolutely 
and will pay large dividends. 
wh 


y* 
Ist. 


safe 


And we give our reasoas | 


“Bicause we Invest by purchase only, and that in | 


strictly central business Real Esiate in large cities 


which are established commercial centres. 
2d. 
nently increases in value and income. 


Because such Real Estate steadily and perma- | 


8d. Because we have the history of such Real Estate | 
in every commercial centre of the civilized world to | 


sustain usin our s.cond assertion. 


In such cities as | Years at the Traders’ National | 
Paris and London, and other older cities of Europe, it | Bank, Boston, Mass., collect- | 


CEO. LEONARD, 


President. 


A. A. Howe, 


NES 


; 


DIVIDEND. 








This fact is well illustrated by the 
large estates in every city of any cons}, 

In conservative oid Boston the increas 
| business Real Estate has averaged } pe 
| num for sixvy years. 
| two years ago purchashed $200,000 w 


Treasurer. 


TMENT 


4th. This natural and 
course ofevents produces an arithmet- 
ical progression in the enhanced value 
of the Real Estate as compared with 
the first cost, which is surprising to th: 
most sanguine believerin Rea) Estat 


inevitabie 


va 


One syndicate of , 


| ea I | Estate; they own the same to-day ani 
PAYABLE | $5,000,000. Another invested $750,000 « 
| soe ago in Real Ectate, which ts now y 
QUARTERLY. |“ 
In New York City an estate valued at a! 


| now represents about $20,000,000 acqutr 


MAY, Y, AUGUST 
NOVEMBER AND 
FESRUARY. | 


By Coupon ior First Five} 


| ing just such Real Estate as this eo: 
| and by holding on to it. 
| found in every large city. 


Many such | 


5th. There is no other property in the 


| these facts hold true. 


The Company offers 20,000 shares of 


at $102.50 per share, 


subject to advance if not taken on or 


the par value being ¢ 


1891. The highest reference can be give 
holds true to-day, and such Real Estate Is increasing in | able through apy National | ne highest reference can be gi 
value because some one will pay more rest in order to | 


secure the central location. 


For fuli particulars send to the office of the Company. 


) Bank in this Country. 


Please mention this paper. 


of all investments tn this Company. 


Office, Rooms 3 to 11 ADVERTISER BUILDING, Bos'on, Mass. 
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Listen to this: 
Our price on Llama Cloths for 
summer dresses only 


IOc, A YARD. 


We shall open 1,000 pieces of this 


new fabric. It is 30 inches wide, | 
with a beaatiful wool finish. 


. | 
For summer wear it has the advan-| 


tage over all other cloths, as no dress 
fabric that Boston has seen in years 
can compare with it at the price. 


It comes in handsome patterns on 
Cream, Beige, Light Gray, Dark 
Gray, also Black grounds with white 
printing. A dress pattern of ten 
yards can be sent by mail, postpaid 
to any address for ${,20, 

This is really an opportunity you must 


not miss. The material is entirely new and 
exceedingly beautiful. 


Send for samples if you cannot come in _ 


person. This line is confined exclusively to 
us in New England. 


Shepard, Norwell & C0 


WINTER STREET. 





sent to any one addressing 
C. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphis 








ONLY 31,000 SHARES 





MAY-MAZEPPA, 


Remain unsold of the 50,000 shares recently placed | 
on sale at $1.25, When this is exhausted the price 
will be advanced. If you want this desirable invest 
ment at that price you must secure It quick'y. In ad- | 
dition to the regular monthly dividend of 1 1-4 per | 
cent , an extra dividend will be paid in June, 


BATES-HUNTER, 


A Gold Mine in the oldest mining district In Colorado, 
70c. per share, Monthly dividend 3-4 cf 1 per cent. | 
on the par value. 


SAN MIGUEL CONSOLIDATED 


GOLD MINING CO. 
GEN. BENJ.F. BUTLER, President. 


This Company owns a large number of mines in the 
richest gold district In Colorado, Par value of the 
stock Is $10, Now selling at $6, and paying 5c. per 
share monthly, 


Full Information may be obtained by letter, or by 
calling on 
COLORADO MINING INVESTMENT CO., 
JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer, 
(Ex-Treasurer U, 8.) 


AMES BUILDING, Boston, Mass, 


—OoR— 


‘ALBION LITTLE, Portland, Me. 





000. =i". Minnesota, 
1,500, admirably lo- 
Acres cated, and 
adapted to gen- 
I an d eral farming 
and stock rais- 


ing. For 1) cheap to actual set- 
tlers at low prices and on easy 
terms. Good timber, flowing 
streams and beautiful lakes. For 
information write W. W. Braden, 
Land Commissioner, Great North- 
ern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Maps 
and Pamphlets mailed free to any address, 


books 


New Books every week. 





not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHn B. ALDEN 
393 Pearl St., New York. 





Catalogue, 132 pages, free; | 


ttl, 
MUL 
SO ig, 





© (CHE yy, 


churches and 


whe Great Church LICHT. 


ut Piston Send size of room. Get circular and catlengte. A liberal ne ount 
7 wade. iL P. FRINK. 65 , 


Powerful, the Softest, 
SeSere tor Loe Stores, — Windows, 


eatres, ts,etc. New and ele- 





1 Pearl Street, N 
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GOOD HEALTH! 








beautifies and 
preserves the teeth 


“THE NEW METHOD.” 


No patent medicines. 


\ 


better than the Hall System and at half the 
Rev. J. B. Sauats, Carthage, 
charmed with it."’—Rev. on hy W. Trawr 
Canal &. Presb, Church, 


¢ 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 Broadway, N 





BOSTON 


for heating with warm air only, 





THE VERY_BEST 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler tors and 


free. Please state wants. 


22 So. 15th St.. Philadelp 





Home treatment. A cure 
for dyspepsia, catarrh, covstipation, emaciation, 
Berve weakness, diseases of women, Infinitely 


price. 
“The New Method is worth its wees iu gold.” 
¥Y. “t am 


cK, 


New Orleans, La. Send 
for hundreds of testimonials -J.igents wanted. 


Y. 


Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 


BEFLEOTOR 00, 


20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
195 Michigan S8t.. Chicago, Ill. 





THE 


FURNACE, 


HEATER 


or in 


COMBINATION with HOT W AT ER, 


as shown in the cut below, has become 


May we send you a descriptive circu- 
lar with references—letters from users? 


1884, GOL 


periority in 1887, 


IRST GOLD MEDAL 


Medal Certificate for continued su 


ass. Charitable Mechanics Association 


F 


di 


The 
award 


DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 





No other makers of 


GOLD MEDAL fp. 


STOVES OR FURNACES ever received such 


CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT. 


Weg guarantee it to give ect 
_ satisfaction in it to give perfect 
if properly arrange« and used. 

THIS FURNACE and the MAGEE 
MYSTIC RANGE, wherever exhibited 
| have received the HIGHEST AWARDS. 

MACEE FURNACE CO. 


| 84 to 


= Lake dng Chicago. Montgomery 8t., San "Fran- 


38 Union 8t., Boston. 117 Beekman St., N. 
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STRONG WORDS 
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I. “TI could quote a thousand men who, whe 
everything else failed them, found i 1 Granula 
James C. 


very food their systems needed.’ 
"KSON, M. D., founder Dansville Sanatorium. 


n 


“ Granula has saved my life on several oc. 


sasions. Lnow carry the article with me as a sort 
ot life preserver.”—W. GILLETTE (the actor). 


L “The Jud-e(Aa. W. Tourgee) has been crazy 


FOR THAT 


eS 
“PERFECT HEALTH FOOD” 


GRANULA 





cver since he wasin Dansville about the delicious 
Granwa.—Mrs. A. W. TourGEE. 








GRANTLA C@., Dansville, N. Y. 
Pamphlet free. Trial box, postpaid, for 36cts, 















Large Bottles of Adamson's Botanic Balsam, 
for Coughs, Colds, Influenza and “ La Grippe,” 
contain just three times as much as the 35c. 
size, and cost but 75c. See that our signature 
is on the bottle. Remember that 


Is the most speedy and effective cure for all 


And, if taken in time, will save you frem 


© Consumption. 


F. Ww. KINSMAN & co., 


MONEY 


AND TIME 


SAVED. © 


ADAMSON’S 
BOTANIC 
BALSAM 


Lung Diseases, ©) 


Get the Genuine. Made oniy by 


Druggists, New York City. 
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8) NET? FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
Owe — innua 


loan Hi a. Sileeanee - 


102: HAMILTON, Fairhave 
Removal Notice. 


I have removed my office fr 
to ROOMS 407 and 408 EXC HANG I 1 l 
STATE STREET, where I sha ve " 
Choice Western Farm Loans, State 
National Bank Stocks, County, Municipal 
and Water Bonds. 

Deposits also received for The Kingman 
County Bank, of Kingman, Kansas, 


H. C. WILSON, Mase 


PLAYS 2: 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUND co 
“INCINNATI, O., sole makers of tt myer" 
Charch, School and Fire Alarm Bella 


Catalogue with over 2200 tes ials. 


2.W 


cos 


DIN 


Roston, 





pialogoss Tableanx, "pe akers, for 
Bchoo Clib& P arlor. Best ou Cat 
free. T.S. Denison,Chicago li, 











BARLOW's | op mee des — 

_INDIG “wt, 

keepers, Y¥ et 

__ BLU E. ousht ¢ t On sa, 
Ask him 





CHURCH ORGANS 


All Styles and Sia, 
? WARRANTED. 


Superior workmans 
every respect 
= Send for « 
| = ~ Catalogue 
i” GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 
Boston, Maes. 
FACTORY: Read! 
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ety) t Mi, ’ 4 
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FOR — Fenty YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputati Br 


musical ; tone of rare sympathe 
titul for vocal ace: my ani D j 
structed of finest material by y most 8 
men. Exceptional in retain g 
and fulness of tone. Requ 

than any other P 1ano. MoperatTeE | 


SONABLE TERMS, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STANOS 





ee [WANT 
Money The service 
Profiti best obtaina 
agents in all par' 
Good New England 
Wages We will offer g 
Paying terms for Jest / 
Positions We pay liberally 
for men and women 
of ability. 








Curtis PusiisH1nc Company 
Bradlee Building 
Temple Place and Tremont St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—— 


FERRIS’ GOOD 
SENSE 



















Supports 
Skirts and 
Stocking* 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Work 

MATERIAL SHAPE. manship. 

Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Hol 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAI! ERS. 


ntees 


T ri Manufacturers and Pate? 
Fe Ss Bros., 341 Broadway, New York 


or 
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British e 
ritory has 
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Walacio, A 
Hostilities 
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20rward h 
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nd menac 
png a tract 
posits. It 
ireat Brit 
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Presiden 
with our 
kratitude ; 
Legitime 1 
ion from 
hod his re 
PUrposes, 
Ported th 
states aft: 
oe 
‘xample, 
ontinuin, 
Usland. A 
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